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‘Greatness of mind, and nobleness, their seat 


“Tn HER build loveliest.” 


MILTON. 





ORIGINAL COMMUNICATIONS. 


— 


TO SUBSCRIBERS, 
OUR fair Subscribers are respectfully 


tnfor med that our ensuing number will 
contain a Portrait of a living female of 
distinguished talents, whose ‘likeness we 
were not enabled to obtain in time for the 
present mouth ; although, by being in- 
duced to suppose so, we have not left 
ourselves an opportunity to supply any 
other, with a proper attention to authen- 
ticity and execution.— ED. 


te 


To the Editor of the British Lady’s Magazine. 


MR. EDITOR, 


7OU must pardon my candour | 


when L tell you that one of the 
best-conducted departments of your 
Magazine is that which is devoted to 
the Memoirs of eminent Women of 
Great Britain; but, in a miscellany 
adilressed to the female sex, 1 think | 
an entertaining addition miglit be | 
nade, by inserting now and then a | 
notice of some celebrated woman, a 
native of a foreign country. 
have a little leisure time I will devote 
it to this purpose, hoping that you 
will give insertion to what I send, 
and that it will induce others who | 


| 





LUCRETIA HEI EN CORNARA, THE 
FEMALE DOCTOR. 


This noble lady was a descendant 
of Catherine Cornara, of a dignified 
Venetian family, who afterwards be- 
came Queen of Cyprus in 1472, by 
her marriage with James, who pro- 
cured himself to be chosen king. 
Lucretia Cornara is represented by 
biographers as one of the most learn- 
ed and singular persons of her age. 
She was born at Venice in 1646, and 
in her infancy gave singular proofs of 
early abilities. Her father was procura- 
tor of St. Mark,* and, in consequence 
of the studious disposition of his 
child, who had a surprising facility in 
learning and in retaining what she 
learnt, he ordered that she should be 
taught Latin. She began before she 
had attained her seventh year, being 
provided with the ablest- masters. 


| Her progress was extremely rapid, 


nay meet with sources of informa- | 


tion to follow iny example. Without 
further preface, therefore, I will be- 
gin with a lady now little known, 
though most highly celebrated in the 
day in which she lived. 

Your well-wisher, 


M.S. 


Britisu LApy’s MAG. No. 8. 








| as she read and wrote the language 
As I | nett 


with perfect correctness in the course 


| of a year; aud then she commenced 


Greek under the tuition of two cele- 
| brated doctors, Fabris and Bartolot, 


| and afterwards of a native Greek, 


the keeper ef the Venetian library, 
Hebrew was her next attempt, and, 
accomplishing that, she studied the 
modern languages, Spanish and 





* The procurator of St. Mark is the 
person in the republic of Venice next in 
rank to the doge, or duke, 
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French; all which she is said to have 
acquired before she was twelve years 
old. Some of her letters, in Greek, 
Latin, Spanish, and French, are still 
preserved in the library of Venice, 
and are said to shew a most masterly 
command of those tongues. 

Before she was eleven years old, 
her Jesuit biographers (who doubt- 
less had great influence in inducing 
her to adopt the step) state that she 
vowed celibacy, and resolved to con- 
secrate herself to religion. Under 
Charles Renaldini, one of the pro- 
fessors of the university of Padua, 
she dived into the mysteries of phi- 
losophy and theology. Her parents 
soon afterwards proposed an advan- 
tageous marriage to her, which she 
rejected, alledging her vow as the 
excuse. A dispensation was, how- 
ever, procured from the pope, which 
Lucretia no sooner saw than she is 
said to have fainted, so strong was 
her religious fervour and so fixed 
her resolution. She afterwards es- 
caped in disguise, and was only dis- 
covered when she was endeavouring 
to enter a convent of the order of 
St. Benedict, to the principal of 
which she had represented herself as 
a man. Her parents, finding her 
determination unalterable, consented 
to forego the marriage on condition 
that she would return and live at 
home. Here she underwent the most 
severe privations, her austerities were 
unequalled; she wore clothes of 
horse-hair and sack-cloth, and con- 
stantly sustained a weight of forty 
pounds of chains: she lived upon 
bread and water, and never could be 
prevailed upon to quit one gloomy 
apartment. These facts appear to 
be well authenticated ; and one of 
her historians, in admiration of her 
self-devotion, says, “ that, as she 
was perhaps the most learned person 
of her age, so she knew best how to 
apply that learning.” Happily in 
our day knowledge has not this ef- 
fect; we apply it to better, because 
3 


Lucretia Helen Cornara, the Female Doctor. 








more useful, purposes—to give hap- 
piness to ourselves by giving happiness 
to others. . 

Soon after she had attained her 
thirty-second year, singular as it may 
seem, she was presented with the 
doctor’s cap by the university of 
Padua. It wasa most unprecedented 
spectacle, and an immense concourse 
of persons of all ranks and from all 
countries was assembled in the ca- 
thedral to witness the ceremony. 
She underwent a public examination, 
and the judges were so struck with 
her profound erudition that they 
made the following entry in the acts 
of the university :— 

“ We, the judges of the tribunal 
of the university of Padua, certify, 
that the noble lady Helen Lucretia 
Cornara is acquainted with the sci- 
ences and belles-lettres to such a 
surprising degree that she deserves to 
be placed among the doctors of the 
university, and we accordingly admit 
her mistress of arts. Passed at 
Padua, 25 June, 1678, in the cathe- 
dral of the city, none of the halls of 
the college being sutliciently large 
for the accommodation of the crowd 
of spectators.” 

The university also wished to give 
her the doctor’s cap of theology, but 
it was negatived by the opposition of 
some of the cardinals and the bishop 
of Padua. By this ceremony her 
name became known throughout 
Europe, and her society was much 
sought by learned men of all coun- 
tries; but her mode of living was so 
retired and austere that few were 
allowed to enjoy an interview. She 
died in 1684, at the age of thirty- 
eight years; having, it is supposed, 
hastened her end by the unheard-of 
severities with which she afflicted 
herself almost to the day of her 
death. Her father erected a marble 
monument to her memory in the 
church of St. Justina, giving a short 
character and history of this most 
singular woman. 


























































To the Editor of the British Lady’s Magazine. 

SIR, 

IT is generally expected by readers 
that travellers should “ tell strange 
things ;” and they accordingly inter- 
weave a sufficient number of extra- 
ordinary occurrences, which they may 
happen either to have seen, or which 
they have heard related, or which 
their reading may have supplied 
them with. 

In a work called “ A Ramble from 
Bristol,” the following singular cir- 
cumstance is related, which is said to 
have been narrated to the Rambler 
by an old shepherd at Freshwater.* 
—* One morning,” says he, “as I] 
was looking for a strayed ewe, I 
came up with some bird-catchers: 
they presently prepared their tackle 
and went down the cliffs, and left 
the wife of one of them behind to 
shift the ropes and do such offices as 
the nature of their business required. 
That she might the better attend to 
her charge, the woman had placed 
beneath her cloak, at a small dis- 
tance, a sleeping boy about twelve 
months old, and, thinking all was 
safe, applied herself to her task; 
when, shortly looking round, she 
perceived, to her great astonishment, 
that the child had crept from beneath 
the covering, and had wantonly 
reached the extreme verge of the 
cliff, at least eight hundred feet above 
the sea, and wanted but a few inches 
more to sink into eternity! Alarmed 
at his perilous situation, the mother 
stood in fixed and silent terror and 
affright. To rush forward was to 
destroy her infant, playful and un- 
conscious of his danger. What was 
to be done? Heaven inspired her 
with the sudden thought—she bared 
her breast, and called by signs which 
feeling mothers best devise her boy’s 
attention: he saw his favourite 
source, stretched forth his arms, 
and, smiling, hastened to the foun- 





* Ju the Isle of Wight. 


Extraordinary Occurrences mentioned by Travellers. 
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tain of his life and health ; while the 
eager mother, in speechless transport, 
first hugged him to her bosom, then 
bore him from the reach of danger ; 
and still retiring some paces further 
back, but only to fall and faint, 
overcome with her affright and swift- 
returning extasy.” 

This remarkable instance of the 
power of nature and maternal affec- 
tion seems a more natural than pro- 
bable occurrence. Your fair readers 
can, however, best determine or con- 
ceive whether it is likely that a 
mother, in such a situation, should 
preserve sufficient presence of mind 
to think of such a resource for avert- 
ing the impending danger. It is 
not, however, meant to be insinuated 
that such an occurrence is so impro- 
bable as never to have happened ; 
but it seems more probable that the 
above Rambler may have resorted 
to his books to supply the deficiency 
in the real incidents of his ramble, 
according to the usual custom of 
travellers; and it is not, therefore, 
improbable that he may have dipped 
into the Greek Anthology, or at least 
into the translations from them, 
where precisely the same occurrence, 
real or imaginary, appears translated 
in the following lines, from Leonidas 
of Alexandria, page 52, No. 2. 

On an Infant playing on the Edge of a 

Precipice. 


Her infant playing on the verge of fate, 
When but an instant's space had been 
too late, 
And pointed crags had claim’d his for- 
feit breath— 
The mother saw! she laid her bosom bare, 
Her child sprang forward the known bliss 
to share, 
And that which nourished life now 
sav’d from death. 


The similarity and concurrence of 
these stories is remarkable, though 
both may have really happened; for, 
after all, there is no denying that 
‘‘ what has happened once may hap- 
pen again ;” and this argument, 


| which, however, assumes the premises 
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to be true and admitted, your readers | 
will perhaps think convincing and 
sufficient to remove the scepticism of 
yours, &c. Epsiton BETA. 


I 


To the Editorof the British Lady’s Magazine. 
“NEW ANNOTATIONS ON SHAKSPEARE. 
MR. EDITOR, 

Aut those who love and admire 
Shakspeare will have seen with terror 
the dreadful threat held out in the 
newspapers of fifteen hundred new 
annotations upon his works.* Have 
not Hanmer, Pope, Theobald, War- 
burton, Johnson, Stevens, Farmer, 
Tyrwhit, Upton, and an hundred 
more, succeeded in making him suf- 
ficiently obscure? Js not the text 
of Shakspeare yet sufficiently over- 
whelmed with notes, when for one | 
page of the original we have at least 
ten of commentary; so that six-and- 
thirty plays have been swelled into 
one-and-twenty large octavo volumes ? 
To such an extent are these criticisms | 
carried that any person who wishes | 
to enjoy Shakspeare should never 
think of reading one of them. Our | 
great dramatist is like a venerable 
Gothic structure, under whose shel- 
ter so many have built their little 


pent-houses that the dignity and rich- | 


ness of the ancient Sidiies are almost 
smethered by the excrescences: the 
wal's are nearly covered by these 


vulgar sheds, and the holy niches, | 


where once stood the figures of saint- 
‘ed beauties, have been filled by de- 
formities of the clumsy workmanship 
of these unhallowed intruders. Shall 
‘we then permit the yet remaining 
glimpses of the original to be covered, 
or shall we not rather sweep down 


all these impudent eye-sores, and re- 


‘store, as far as possible, the sacred | 
fabric to its early excellence? It has | 
been well and strongly said by a liv- 





* I think the name of the gentleman 

who stated himself to be the “author of 

. them was Anthony Becket: he called his | 
_ book “ Shakspeare himself again!” 























New Annotations on Shakspeare. 


ing poet and critic, that if all the 
annotations upon Shakspeare were 
burnt, and the text alone retained, 
the world would be an equal gainer 
by what was destroyed and by what 
was preserved. 

I have never seen any of these 
fifteen hundred new annotations, and 
I hope I never shall see them; but, 
in order to give your readers an idea 
how far human absurdity will go, I 
will transcribe two MS. notes “in a 
copy of Shakspeare that came into 
my possession, and which was adver- 
tised by the auctioneer as “ peculi- 
arly valuable on account of the 
remarks in the hand-writing of a 
celebrated critic.” The first passage 
upon which this notable commentary 
is made is in the first act of Hamlet. 





| Queen. 


'The queen is blaming Hamlet for 
| mourning so long the death of his 
| father— 
| 


| Thou know’st ’tis common: all that live 


must die, 
Passing through nature to eternity. 

Hamlet. Aye, madan, it is common, 
If it be, 

Why seems it so particular with thee? 

Hamlet. Seems, madam! nay, it is; I 
| know not seens. 
| Upon which the valuable MS. note 
of this “ celebrated critic” is as fol- 
lows ;— 

*« Shakspeare was a notorious pun- 
ster; all his plays shew it, and they 
are often most absurdly introduced. 
Iam not at all clear that he did not 
“mean to make @ pun in this case, 
and to put it into the mouth of the 
hero, Hamlet. It is known that the 
actor who played this part in the 
time of Shakspeare was named Tay- 
lor; the author wrote it for him, 
and his name, Taylor, was doubtless 
-asource of many jokes among the 
‘wits of that day. I cannot help 

‘thinking, therefore, that our author 
‘had some allusion to him and the 
‘trade that his name implied he be- 
longed to, when he makes Hamlet 
(@. e. Taylor) indignantly reply to 
| the queen,. ‘ Seams, madam! nay, it 

















is; I know not seams.’ I am the 
more strengthened in this opinion by 
what is certainly a personal allusion 
to Taylor afterwards, who is stated 
by contemporaries to have been a fat 
man : to this circumstance Shakspeare 
refers when he makes Hamlet soon 
afterwards exclaim, ‘ O, that this 
too, too solid flesh would melt,’ 
&e.” 

This is a very exquisite piece of 





Gretna Green, 
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ties, and some other particulars, 
were given in our last number. We 
now lay before our readers the copy 
of a letter from a gentleman at pre- 
sent on a tour in Scotland, on the 
same subject, containing a satisfac- 
tory account of the place and its 
ceremonies by an eye-witness, with 
other curious se hitherto not 
made public. We have been pro- 
mised an article aa a gentleman who 


absurdity, but what follows is stil/| was married at Gretna Green some 


better by being still worse. 
text on which she note is made is the 
following — 


Hamlet. I shall in all my best obey you, 
madam. 


“<T cannot account for the difficul- 
ties some persons have had in under- 
standing this passage: it seems to 
me quite clear. The queen has been 
reproving her son for wearing mourn- 
ing for his father. ‘ Good Hamlet, 
says she, ‘cast thy nighted colour 
off” At last, she brings him to rea- 
son, or fancies she induces him to 





comply; and, when she afterwards | 
asks him to stay at the court of | 


Denmark, ceasing to wear black, it 


appears to me quite natural that | 


Hamlet should answer ‘ I shall in all 
my best obey you, madam :’ meaning 
that he would remain at court, and, 
according to the queen’s wishes, 
would wear his best court suit.” 
Such notes as these are the only 
commentaries I can read ; and, if the 
fifteen hundred advertised be like 
them, I can only lament that they 
are not fifteen thousand. 
Your’s, 
—iliiaie 
Foy the British Lady’s Muguzine. 
GRETNA GREEN. 
SoME of our readers, no doubt, 
have been upon tiie look-out for the 
promised continuation of our article 


J. S—. 


a matrimonial expedition. 


The | years ago, but it has not yet come to 


hand.—Ep. 

**T promised to give you an ac- 
count of Gretna Green, and I now 
take up my pen to perform my en- 
gagement. 

“ T— and I arrived at Gretna 
Green the day before yesterday, i ina 
post-chaise and humble pair; but it 
did not prevent some of the inhabi- 
tants from coming out to meet us, 
expecting that we were a party upon 
‘Though 
they saw we were both dressed like 
the male sex, they followed to the 


|inn, perhaps thinking that T— (who 


has a fair complexion, and as yet 
las only the promise of a beard, the 


_down being given as a security,) was 
'my intended bride, who for greater 


{ 


convenience had disguised herself. 
As we passed through the straggling 
village, the women, hearing the rat- 
tling of the wheels, put their heads 
out of their low door-ways, and 
waited our approach, that they might 
see who and what we were. This 
constant excitement and gratification 


| of curiosity must make Gretna Green 
a very pleasant residence for the fe- 
male part of the population. 


‘called Gretna Hall, 


upou Gretna Green, contained in our | 


Magaziné for June last. Since that 
period no less than three marriages, 


cipal inn by Lord Hopetoun, 


performed at that celebrated scene | 
as most of the property in this neigh- 


et hymeneal triumph, have been 
made public: the names ef the par- 





The inn where we put up was 
and formerly 
had been the residence of a private 
family; but for the last twenty years 
it has been converted into the prin- 
to 
whom it belongs, as well, I believe, 


of 


Sir W. Maxwell, 


bourhood., | 
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Springkell, however, owns a consi- 
derable estate, and has a pretty seat, 
not far from Gretna. I am told that, 
under the orders of Lord Hopetoun, 
great improvements have been made 
of late years: it must have been bad 
indeed before, for even now the vil- 
lage appears one of the most poverty- 
struck places I ever saw, most of the 
houses being wretchedly built, and 
many of them falling to decay. 
There are other signs of poverty, 
such as the number of small pot- 
houses: I counted several of the low- 
est description myself as we passed 
along; and the inhabitants of the 
parish, which is large, I believe, do 
not much exceed 1500 men, women, 
and children. Itis said, in an ac- 
count of the place written by the 
clergyman, the Rev. Mr. Morgan, 
that there are only twelve female 
domestic servants in the whole parish, 
aud the income of the most of the 
independent farmers does not exceed 
500. a-year: these and fishermen are 
the chief inhabitants. When the 
season for fishing is gone by, these 
persons are not idle; for it is said 
that smuggling is carried on to a 
considerable extent, and the open- 
ness of the coasts along Solway Firth 
much favours such adventurers. 
There is a sort of free-school at 
Greina, the master of which receives 
less than 201. a-year, and is employed 
ion nis magisterial duties from moru- 
ing till night, so that it cannot be 
said that he is overpaid. 

Gretna Green, it is said, takes its 
tame from a hill called Great Know, 
or Knowl, just behind the piace, 
which rises more than two hundred 
feet above the level of the sea; not 
far distant from which are the re- 
mains of a Druidical temple. It is 
not easy to ascertain its exact shape, 
but it seems to lave been oval: some 
of the stones forming it are very 
large, one weighing, as is ascertained 
from the measurement, more than 
twenty ton. We did not go to see 


them, but in different purts of this 














































Gretna Green, 


district are several old ruinous square 
towers or forts: if they be square, I 
suppose they were built by the Ro- 
mans, as the Danes were chiefly on 
the other side of the island, and 
usually built their entrenchments of 
a circular form; at least, those I 
have seen in Devon and Cornwall, 
where they are numerous, particu- 
larly near the coast, are of that 
shape. 

The church, which is rather a 
pretty one, though small, was newly 
built in 1788, and the parsonage re- 
paired at the same time. It would 
look much better were there a few 
trees near it, but the great scantiness 
of them all over the parish gives a 
barrenness to the scene that is very 
unpromising. Close to Gretna Hall 
there is a plantation of firs, seen 
from a considerable distance; and 
here and there small clumps of young 
trees have been placed, that will 
improve the appearance of the place 
very much in a few years. In the 
church-yard is a tomb-stone erected 
to two brothers who lived to the 
great ages of 110 and 111: indeed, 
if we may believe what is said, the 
place is famous for the longevity of 
its inhabitants. In 1791, a woman 
died aged more than an hundred ; 
and I am told that other persons are 
now to be found in the parish who 
have passed a century. The inhabi- 


‘tants of the village of Gretna being 
notoriously addicted to spirits, this 


fact seems to support Sir Jolin Sin- 
clair’s assertions in his somniferous 
hook on longevity. 

« [ have detained you so long in 
describing the place, about which 
people lave hitherto said so little, 
that I fear you wil! despair of hear- 
ing any thing regarding that most 
interesting topic always coupled with 
the name of Gretna Green. Here I 
am afraid J shall disappoint you, as 
I was able to gather but little upon 
the subject, and that rather of a 
vague nature. Several persons have 
been pointed out to me as the sot- 














Progressive 


disant clergymen employed in mar- 
rying run-away lovers: two black- 
smiths, a fisherman, and a man who 
professes no other trade than that of 
inatrimony ; they are all in various 
degrees of practice, but the latter is 
most frequently employed by per- 
sons of consequence: he never per- 
forms the ceremony under ten gui- 
neas, though some of his rivals do 
not refuse a much smaller fee. 
There are a great many matches 
made here that are uever heard of 
by any persons but the immediate 
relations of the parties; but it is in 
vain to make any calculation of their 
numbers. In the summer the mock 
parsons are in fullest practice; and, 
unfortunately, a day or two before 
we arrived two love-sick pairs had 
been united. It is complained, | 
understand, that business in this line 
has been very slack of late years. 
There are several forms of certifi- 
cates of marriage in use among these 
reverend gentlemen, copies of two of 
which I obtained at the expence of a 
three-shilling piece: I subjoin them 
in their original orthography, for the 
satisfaction of your feminine curi- 
osity. 
“ CERTIFICATE.—NO. 1. 

“ JT, Alex. M‘-———, hereby do sertty, 
that John S——, of the parish of Upper 
Lee, in the connty of Bedford, and 
Frances W——, of the parish of St. 
John, in the city of London, having de- 
clared themselves to be single persons, 
and of full power and liberty to chuse 
for themseltes whether they would enier 
into the state of matrimony, did conie 
before me, and were marryed acording 
to the form of the kirk, a3 providid by 


law. Witress my han a th this 15th day of | 


May, inthe yeur of our Lord one thou- 
sand e ight handred and fifteen. 
“ Atex,. M‘——— 
“ CeERTIFICATE.—NO. 2. 


¢ This is to certify all persons that 
may be concarned therein, that Thos, 


D——, from the parish of ——, in the 
county of ——, and Mary N——, of the | 
parish of ——, in the county of ping | : 


comes before me to be marryed, and 4 
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and Mary N haveing duly declared 
themselves to be single, and of full power 
and liberty to marry, as by law required. 
Given under my hand, on the 5th June, 
1815. JAMES B——. 

** This is all I have been able to 
collect about the place, the persons, 
or the ceremonies; and, considering 
I was at Gretna Green only a day, I 
think you will have no right to com- 
plain of a want of industry. 

** Your's, very sincerely.” 
—< 

For the British Lady’s Magazine. 

PROGRESSIVE VALUE OF GOLD. 


In the present day, when the value 
of the precious metals, particularly 
of gold, has been so much increased, 
and has occasioned so much discus- 
sion, I think the following caleula- 
tions, made upon the most correct 
historical data, will not be found 
useless. It also gives a view of the 
progress of the coinage of Great 
Britain, from the earliest periods in 
which any accurate records can be 
procured. 

It is perhaps not known that the 
term pound sterling was first intro- 
duced by William the Conqueror, in 
the seventh year of his reign: that 
which we now know only by its 
flimsy though convenient representa- 
tive, a Bank of England note, was 
at first actually a pound weight of 
silver. 

The first gold coins were intro- 
duced into circulation by King 
Edward HII. in the year 1345. A 








€re } 


marryed accordingly by the forn of the | 


pound of gold was then coined into 
| twenty florins, which it was enacted 
should pass for 13s. 4d. each: con- 
| sequently at that period the value of 
ja pound of gold was 13s. 4d. mul- 
! tiplied by 20, or 131. 3s. 4d. 

in the year 1395, in the reign of 
| Richard If. a new species of money 
, called nobles, of the 
value of Os. 8d. or half a florin. 
ue ot of i gol d, however, was 
livided into 45 n obless so that the 


i Was issuec 


H 
| 
' 
' 
| 
' 
} 
: 


‘ 


¥ 
kirk of Seotiand jana aaretchie to the value bad Increased 1. Gs. 8d. and 


church of England; the said Theos, b—-- 





was now made worta exactly 15h. 


) 
f 
} 
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‘Twenty-seven years afterwards the 
pound of gold was made to yield 50 
nobles of the value of 6s. 8d. giving 
an increase of value of 1]. 13s. 4d. 
and making the pound of gold worth 
161. 13s. 4d. 

In the next year we hear, for the 
first time, of reals or royals, named 
after the Spanish money, which were 
current for 10s. each, and of whieh 
45 were coined out of the pound of 
gold, which of course was raised to 
the value of 221. 10s. 

Sovereigns (a name also derived 
from Spain, as was natural, that 
country being one chief source of 
the money of Europe) were brought 
into circulation in the second year of 
Henry VIIf. 1510, under the trea- 
surer Thomas Howard, 
Surrey. They passed for 22s, each, 
and 24 of them were coined out of 
the pound weight of gold, which was 
therefore then worth < WTI, 

A new coinage of sovereigns took 
place forty years afterwards, in 1550, 
three years before the death of Ed- 
ward VI. The pound of gold was 
then divided into 34 sovereigns, of 
the value of 20s. each, increasing 
the value of the pound of gold to 
S4l. 

In 1553 they were again reduced 
to 24 in the pound, and the value of 
each was increased to 30s. by which 
tlie pound of gold was made worth 
361. 

In the year 1683, five years before 
the Revolution, guineas were first 
coined and circulated. ‘They passed 
then only for 20s. each, and 444 
were made out of the pound of 
gold, which was consequently worth 
441. 10s. 

The last division was in the year 
1717, nearly a century ago, when 
guineas were increased in “value to 
21s. but the number made out of 
the pound of gold continued the 
same: the augment ‘ion of gold was 


therefore 21. 4s. 6d. and it was made 
worth 461. 14s. Od. the pound weight. 
I doubt whether this weighty ar- 
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ticle about this weighty metal will 

suit your purpose; but, if it should, 

it is quite at your service and that of 

your readers. BT. 
—— 

Tothe Editor of the British Lady’s Magazine. 

SIR, 

I THINK some of your readers 
will agree with me that the works of 
the late Mrs. Macaulay have scaréely 
met with the attention they deserve < 
though her principles are in some 
respects objectionable, few have. ex- 
ceeded her in vigour and comprehen- 
sion of mind. I have made many 
unsuccessful attempts to procure her 
“‘ Letters on Education,” which I 
suppose to be out of print: if any 
of your readers can inform me where 
to purchase or borrow it, I shall con- 
sider myself particularly obliged. 

I confess I have often felt regret 
and indignation at the neglect which 
female genius, in particular, seems to 
experience: many whose talents were 
an ornament to their sex are now 
almost forgotten. The works of Mrs. 
Cockburn have never been surpassed 
in depth and accuracy of reflection. 
She was the wife of a clergyman of 
small fortune, occupied for more 
than twenty years in the care of a 
large family ; and yet, observes her 
biographer, when she resumed her 
studies, her mind instantly recovered 
its entire powers, and, in the hours 
of relaxation from domestic employ- 
ments, pursued to their utmost limits 
some of the deepest enquiries of which 
the human mind is capable. 

I have not leisure, and probably 
yourreaders would not have patience, 
were [ to enumerate half the instances 
that occur to me of neglected genius, 
of numbers deserving remembrance, 
aud unjustly forgotten. At a future 
period, if some abler correspondent 
does not anticipate the task, I will 
endeavour to pursue the subject, and 
trace to their source some of the opi- 
nions entertained by the other sex'on 
the moral and intellectual charaeter 
of woman. Iam, &e. ANNA. 
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Tothe Editor of the British Lady's Magazine. 

MR. EDITOR, 
IN ‘answer to a query in last month’s 
Magazine, by a fair INCONNUE, as 
to the origin of sending a person to 
Coventry (that is, excluding him 
from the pale of suciety), I can only 
give a conjecture; which is this, and 
which ¥ submit, suspecting that the 
lady will hardly receive a positive 
solution. It was, I believe, origi- 
nally, and still is chiefly, a military 
punishment—not, indeed, so severe 
to the body as the torturous infliction 
of the cat-o’-nine-tails to the private 
soldier, but no less painful to the 
minds of officers, who are thus to- 
tally excluded the society of their 
fellows, none of whom dare know 
or speak to the person so stigmatised. 
Now, I presume that Coventry hav- 
ing, at some period, been found by 
the officers of a regiment to be a 
most unsociable place, where they 
could not get a soul to converse 
with, they conld not discover a more 
appropriate punishment for ungen- 
tlemanly or unofticer-like conduct in 
a brother than sending him to Co- 
ventry. But, as we are told that 
Mahomet, not being able to make 
the mountain come to bim, went to 
the mountain, so here the officers, 
not having the power of sending the 
offender actually to Coventry, they 
make Coventry come to him, and 
render the metropolis even as unso- 
cial as Coventry itself. 

J. BANNANTINE 
July 7th, 1815. 
an 

To theEditor of the British Lady’s Magazine, 

PUNISHMENTS OF THE RUSSIANS AND 

COSSACKS. 

MR. EDITOR, 
I was surprised to see it stated, by 
several intelligent men in the House 
of. Commons, that corporal punish- 
ment was unknown in the Russian 
army, and that, of all the troops of 


the allies in the field against France, 
Britisu Lapy’s Mas, No. 3. 
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the British soldier alone was flogged. 
Although I am decidedly. averse. to 
corporal punishment ‘in’ the army, 
yet this assertion is so glaringly false 
that I cannot help giving it one. or 
two contradictions that have come 
within my own knowledge, which are 
not uninteresting in, their. circum- 
stances, and shew a degree of cruelty 
on the part of the Russian officers 
towards their men that. perhaps was 
seldom exceeded. 

[ was in Holland at the time it wag 
taken possession of by the allies, on 
the withdrawing of the French forces. 
The Prussiaus were the first to enter 
the towns, and they were followed 
by a body of Russians, composed 
partly of regular troops and partly 
of Cossacks. After so hard a ser- 
vice, on entering a fruitful country, 
it was not easy to keep the soldiers 
in any state of discipline, more es- 
pecially the Cossacks, who committed 
most heinous outrages and depreda- 
tions. I was myself once robbed in 
the open day by them, and should 
undoubtedly, like many others, have 
been severely treated had I not ha 


pened to have some gold about me. 


It was not uncommon to meet a 
body of ten or twenty Cossacks, to 
whom the system of robbery was 
principally confined, scouring the 
roads, particularly near Rotterdam; 
and they did not content themselves 
merely with plundering the male sex. 
At length, the most serious and ur- 
gent representations were made to 
the commanders, and two or three 
Cossacks were shot, and others were 
most cruelly flogged. One Cossack 
was shot at Dortrecht while I was 
there; but my nerves were not suf- 
ficiently strong to allow me to wit- 
ness the spectacle, which was public, 
the criminal being placed with his 
back against a high aud thick wall, 
near the cathedral in the centre of 
the town, and there fired upon in the 
presence also of his companions. It 
is singular that an officer holding a 
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rank equivalent to that of a captain 
was the executioner. 

This sight could not, however, 
have equalled the punishment of a 
Russian soldier, whom I saw flogged 
at Leyden: to have shot him would 
have been comparatively merciful. 
His crime, however, had no connec- 
tion with the inhabitants of the town, 
for, having become intoxicated, he 
had been insolent to his superior, a 
serjeant in the army. ‘The poor 
wretch was brought out with his 
handsand feet firmly tied with thongs 
of leather, and laid upon his stomach 
across a block of wood high enough 
to allow his feet to reach the ground, 
where they were fastened through a 
ring; his hands and head were also 
immoveably fixed on the other side, 
so that his bare back was fully pre- 
sented to the stroke. The execu- 
tioner, a strong athletic man, then 
approached the criminal, holding the 
knoute in his right band, which he 
flourished over his head to gain the 
full weight and swing. This instru- 
ment appeared to be like a very 
pliant whip-stock, but [am told that 
it is very heavy, and is as pliable as 
whalebone withoutits elasticity. ‘The 
first cut penetrated through the skin, 
and the blood rushed out along the 
whole line; the next was given a 
little higher, and the next higher 
still, all making deep incisions, and 
generally dragging away large por- 
tions of the flesh. After giving six 
strokes in one direction, the execu- 
tioner changed hands, and gave six 
more in such a manner as to cross 
the others, and to leave the back of 
the unfortunate wretch a mere mass 
of ‘bleeding lacerated flesh. I had 
heard that the effect of the knoute 
was to kill at the third stroke; but 
in this case the criminal, without aid, 
walked away to have his wounds 
dressed : ‘perhaps the instrument used 
in military punishments is not of the 
most powerful and destructive kind. 
The man bore the infliction with 





tolerable resolution, and it was soort 
concluded; whereas in the English: 
service, when each drummer gives 
twenty-five lashes, so as to make up 
sometimes three hundred in the 
whole, the sufferer would be ex- 
hausted by the mere lapse of time. 

I will not attempt to describe mi- 
nutely the punishment of two Cos- 
sacks at Rotterdam, who had been 
sentenced for a robbery and for an 
assault upon a female. 1 was en- 
trapped into beholding this sight by 
an accident I néed not relate, since, 
after the flogging of the Russian 
soldier, I never should have gone 
voluntarily, The subjection of these 
barbarians to their officers is asto- 
nishing : the two criminals, with only 
their hands tied behind them, were 
compelled to stand upright and re- 
ceive about twenty lashes with a thiek 
hard-twisted rope across the sto- 
mach, while the commander at every 
wince exclaimed, “ Firm! firm !” 
directing the executioner to strike 
harder if any symptom of shrinking 
from the blow were shewn by the 
sufferers, They bore it with scarcely 
a groan, as well as the conclusion of 
the sentence, which was to be lashed 
with the utmost force about thirty 
or forty times across the soles of the 
feet. This appeared to be the most 
painful part of the punishment, and 
swelled their feet so much as to 
disable them from walking. These 
two criminals had the appearance of 
Chinese; for it is very singular that, 
in a large body of Cossacks, the 
gradual progress from the European 
to the Asiatic countenance may be 
distinctly traced, according to the 
district from which the men are pro- 
cured. Iam, &c, 

PEREGRINE. 

Lambeth, July. 

men 
To the Editorofthe British Lady’s Magazine, 

SIR 
WHEN ladies shew a laudable curi- 
osity, you will, I am sure, agree 























with me that the poor souls ought to 
be indulged. I therefore feel happy 
in being able to inform your fair 


correspondent, who is so desirous of 


ascertaining at what time silk-manu- 
factures were first introduced in this 
country, that, though broad silk 
manufactures were not known till 
James I,’s reign, the smaller must 
have existed in the time of Henry 
VII.; for, by an act intitled “ Silk 
Work,” it appears, that about 1504 
the smaller manufactures of silk were 
executed in England, as it was, 
among other things, enacted, that 
“from thenceforth no person should 
import into England, for sale, any 
kind of silk wrought by itself or 
with any other material in any place 
out of the realm, in ribbands, lace, 
or girdles:” but none of the more 
important branches of the manufac- 
ture could then have existed here, 
or such goods would certainly have 
been included in the prohibition. 
Dr. Howel, in his “ History of the 
World,” says, that ‘‘ Queen Eliza- 
beth, in the third year of her reign, 
was presented with a pair of black 
silk knit stockings by her silk woman, 
Mrs. Montague, and thenceforth she 
never wore cloth hose any more”’— 
another proof of the existence of a 
silk-manufacture before James I, 
Your well-wisher, 
SAINT-JUIN. 
Temple; July 4, 1815. 
—=— 

For the British Lady’s Magazine. 
ORIGINAL LETTERS, DESCRIPTIVE OF 
THE ISLAND OF MADEIRA. 
LETTER VI. 

MY DEAR MADAM, Funchall. 
DISTANT as we are from all the 
gaieties of your great city, we are not 
without our amusements, our em- 
ployments, and our religious cere- 
monies, ‘This place is a city: we 
have our bishops, our deans, our ca- 
thedral, our inferior clergy, our fes- 
tivals, and our fast-days. Churches 
are almost as common as streets, and 
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ecclesiastics asmerchants. Thegloom 
of the black habit appears more ge- 
nerally, because we have a sort of 
university, the students of which wear 
a black uniform; and, to show penance 
and mortification in the highest possi- 
ble style, we have a chapel in the con- 
vent of Franciscan friars, which is 
entirely lined (or, if you please, wain- 
scotted) with human skulls and thigh 
bones. Yet even the inhabitants of 
these dreary mansions did not think 
it unbecoming them, on the festival 
days of the Carnival, to view our 
equestrian sport, which were revived 
in consequence of the birth of a 
prince, after having been suspended 
for several years. The only place 
in the venerable city of Funchail 
where you can walk without a pave- 
ment intolerable to a Londoner, is 
the Terreira da Sé, a public garden 
opposite the cathedral, about half as 
long as the old mall of Moorfields, 
Though, on common occasions, the 
horses contrive, without regarding 
their own hoofs, the necks of their 
riders, or the safety of foot passen- 
gers, to gallop over the pavement, 
yet on the present no place was 
thought equal to the purpose but the 
Terreira da Se. Here was to be 
exhibited a grand tilt or tournament, 

where knights of all descriptions, 
masked and mounted in their own 
way, were to display their feats of 
horsemanship before their favourite 
Dulcineas, and to present tothem the 
prizes they should earn from a well- 
fought field. On each side were 
erected camerots (booths, or rather 
boxes,) for the reception of all the 
beauty of Madeira; and, indeed, all 
the ladies of Madeira, whose parents 
or guardians ventured to show them, 

In the centre was fixed a rope, sup- 
ported by two poles. At the middle 
of the rope was suspended a ring, 

about three inches in diameter. The 

masks, mounted on horseback, and 

armed with long wooden lances, were 





to gallop under this rope, and, as 
L2 
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they passed, to direct their lance 
through the ring; which hung in such 
a manner that, if the lance once 
passed through its centre, it would 
easily be disengaged from the rope, 
and fall along the lance towards the 
handle. Such knights as succeeded 
were to be rewarded by judges ap- 
pointed for the purpose, according 
to their respective merits. 

The dresses of the knights were 
many of them as whimsically con- 
ceived as you can imagine : some in 
the style of English jockies; others 
of light-horsemen; and some of old 
cavaliers, wearing swords, bags, silk 
coats with sleeves hanging as low as 
their horses’ legs; some with car- 
buncled faces, some with a circum- 
ference like Sir John Falstaff, and 
some as thin as Slender. When any 
of them gained a prize, he was con- 
ducted by a squire appointed for the 
purpose to the judges. The squire 
was mounted on a mule not much 
higher than a large goat, had an old 
shrivelled-face, white-bearded mask, 
and a long black cloak; he was 
attended by a slave, who wore a mask 
with the features of a large monkey, 
and was mounted on an ass. The 
judges, three in number, had old 
stupid countenances, with immense 
wigs, spectacles bigger than their 
ears, and scarlet gowns whimsically 
adorned. The prize consisted of 
some trifling toy; sometimes a whis- 
tle, sometimes a piece of ribband 
with a painted ball hanging to it. 
They were all fastened to ribbands, 
and the judges fixed them by these 
on the lances of the successful knight, 
who instantly rode full speed to pre- 

sent it to some favourite beauty. 


For the honour of the English | 


nation, the first prize was won - by 
Mr, Searles, an English merchant. 
He instantly presented it to two 
English ladies. The prize was a 
scaramouch, and made a most whim- 
sical appearance dancing at the end 
ef the lance. This cute: tainment | 
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was continued for near an hour and 
half, and concluded by earthen paus 
hung up instead of the ring; m some 
of whieh were contained flowers, in 
others birds, in others water. These 
the knights were to break as they 
passed, and to manage their pace in 
such a manner that none of the con- 
tents were to fallupon them, Though 
there was less ingenuity in this part 
of the menage, it afforded more di- 
version ; some of the knights being 
covered all over with the leaves of 
flowers, others having their gay attire 
soused with water, and some escap- 
ing every danger with incredible 
fortitude and agility. When the last 
pan was broken it discovered a monk 
and nun in conversation: as this was 
unexpected by most of the company, 
it produced the more amusement. 
The governor in his night-cap, the 
rest of his family in full-dress, ho- 
noured this spectacle with their pre- 
sence, from a lofty round tower at 
one corner of the battlements of his 
castle. 

The following day, whieh was the 
last of the masquerade season, the 
same amusements were repeated; but 
the number of knights greatly in- 
creased ; for, besides those who en- 
tered the lists, all the young men of 
fortune in the city were mounted and 
masked in different groups and very 
elegant dresses. ‘There were Moguis 
and their attendants, groups of 
Moors, Tartars, and Arabians; and 
two English gentlemen most admi- 
rably masked, and supporting with 
vreat spivit the characters of Don 
Quixotte and his squire. All the 
horses, though small, are extremely 
handsome ; many of them stallions, 
whose sleek coats, long manes, and 
tails, added very much to the grace- 
fulness of their playful attitudes. 
From the warmth of the climate, and 
perhaps ihe roughness of the road, 
they are all tauglit to canter, gallop, 





| and a sort of amble—a pace which, 


though very much disliked amoag 











the true English jockies, appears to 
me extremely graceful and easy. All 
these paces leave the rider much 
mote at his ease to display lus figure 
and gestures than the English trot ; 
and, accordingly, you may recollect 
that this last pace is never perinitted 
at Astley’s. ‘To give you some idea 
of the gaiety and richness of these 
dresses, [ shall describe two of them. 
The first was a Mogul: his shoe- 
ribbands were enriched with spangles, 
foils, and crystals, embroidered to- 
gether ; his stockings plain silk ; his 
doublet white sattin, embroidered 
with large leaves of puce colour, on 
which were worked foils in a variety 
of forms; the waistcoat was plain 
dark sattin, the buttons and button- 
holes only adorned; the cloak, white 
sattin, enriched in every possible way, 
hanging from his shoulders to his 
heels; a turban of very fine muslin, 
adorned in front with different co- 
loured precious stones, and over the 
whole a plume of white feathers. 
The Moor bad a crimson silk turban, 
with white feathers; the rest of his 
dress somewhat darker than the 
other, and white boots turned down | 
with red morocco. I cannot recol- 





ject the other particulars; but was 
told his whole dress was valued at | 
four hundred milreas, something | 
more than a hundred pounds stirling. | 
All these paraded the streets in diffe- 
rent groups, and made a very gay 
appearance. Many of the black | 
horses had white nets, which added | 
to the variety of the figures. There | 
were some female masks, whose | 
dresses, you may suppose, were not 
inferior to those of the men. But IT 
am not certain whether they were 
men in women’s attire. 

There was one group of masks 
managed by the students. These are 
youths of different ages, from ten to 
iwenty—the age and situation which 
would be very likely to make the 
most of a vacation, a festival, and 
an universal rejoicing. However, 
1 
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on this occasion they shewed equal 
ingenuity and perseverance, by which 
I should be lead to suppose the 
thought originated among themselves. 
They had contrived to fix about 
themselves a set of poles for masts; 
to these were attached sails and ropes. 
They were mounted on jack-asses, 
between whose ears and at different 
parts of their sides were fixed little 
wooden cannons. On the day of 
battle they were drawn up in two 
parties, one of which mounted ‘the 
English, the other the French flag. 
A battle ensued, which for some 
time was furiously contested on both 
sides; but at length the French were 
obliged to strike, and the English 
colours were hoisted over them. 
When we consider the nature of the 
animal, as we see him in England, on 
whose back all this was to be ma- 
neeuvred, it was accomplished in a 
truly surprising manner, and highly 
to the gratification of all present, whe 
hate the French much more cordi- 
ally than the Londoners themselves 
do. 

Besides all this, the carnival has 
produced other famous exhibitions. 
We have bad illuminations, and beg- 
gars’ feasts in the open air. It would 
be doing injustice to compare the 
illumimations with those in London ; 
yet they have the merit to produce 
a very pretty effect with few mate- 
rials. Some gaudy, though many of 
themill-finished, paintings assist then: 
very much; and the number of ele- 
gant plants the country affords spon- 
taneously make them never at a loss 
for enrichments. Among the rest, 
the Alexandrine laurel, the wreaths 
of which were thought a sufficient 
prize for the competitors at the ce- 
lebrated Olympic games, is a never- 
failing assistant. It grows naturalls 
in such a manner as to form the most 
elegant festoons of delicately-green 
leaves, of a long oval shape, and 
terminated with so sharp a point as 
to give a lightness and ‘finish to tlie 
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appearance, which all our high-; 


wrought freizes seem only an attempt 

at imitating. Your’s, &c. 

eB 

To the Editor of the British Lady’s Magazine. 

ORIGIN OF MILTON’S COMUS. 

. MR. EDITOR, 

Tom NaAsueg, the yeunger, your 

theatrical critic, in your last number, 

has made some remarks upon * Co- 
mus,” iv which I perfectly concur ; 
more especially in those which tend 
tothe vindication of Milton from the 
foul charge of plagiary, brought 
against him by the dull editors of 
the works of Beaumont and Flet- 
cher, published in 1750. The 
design of the mask of ‘ Comus” is 
said, however, not to be perfectly 
eriginal; and a book under the fol- 
Jowing title has been pointed out to 
me as the source from whence the 
author drew the first hint of his 
poem,—the foundation-stone upon 
which he built so noble a temple to 
his fame, in my opmion not less 
durable nor splendid than that other 
grand edifice of immortality, his 

‘** Paradise Lost.” This book is in 

Latin, and is called “ Elegantiores 

prestantium vicorum satyre,” or 

“the more elegant satires of eminent 

men.” It was printed at Leyden, 

but the date I do not know. I have 
never seen the work, but I am posi- 
tively assured that what I have stated 
is the fact; and, if it have fallen in 
the way of any of your readers, they 
will oblige me by communicating an 
extract from such part as may relate 
to Comus, or by informing me that 
I am jn error in this supposition. 
Your’s, ee 8 
Westminster. 
—<>— 
For the British Lady’s Magazine. 
THE FURNACE OF RENOWN. 

“ tis the privilege of Posterity to adjust 
the characters of illustrious persons.” 
—Addison, Spec. No. 101. 

AFTER dinner, yesterday, I rose to 

seek my snuff-box from the library 























Origin of Milten’s Comus.—The Furnace of Renown. 


shelf; my foot stumbled, and I laid 
hold of some large books to save 
myself, when the “ Rasselas” of our 
noble classie fell to the ground, I 
picked up the book; and, as J 
smoothed the rufiled leaves, Imlac, 
in his enthusiasm upen poetry, caught 
my attention; especially the part 
where he is made to say, that a poet 
should contemn the praise of his owa 
time, and commit his claim to poste- 
rity. I could not refrain from smil- 
ing and shaking my head: my wife 
enquired what amused me; 1 gave 
her the book, and, immediately clos- 
ing my eyes, fell into a kind of 
dream. 

Methought I saw before me an 
immense temple, with two porches 
before the entrance. They were of 
the same size; yet the ascent to one 
was by many and tiresome steps, the 
other had but two or three. Towards 
the last, hundreds of persons of all] 
ages pressed for admittance; at the 
other door only a few toiled in—but 
all were laden, more or less, with 
offerings. 

As I felt my curiosity excited, J 
waited with anxiety an opportunity 
of making enquiry; and, at length, 
seeing a young man of noble deport- 
ment stepping slowly forward, I ven- 
tured to ask an explanation of his 
business, and of the edifice before 
me. He paused, surveyed me with 
attention, and then said, ‘‘ This is 
the Furnace of Renown: all the per- 
sons you see enter this building come 
with the hope of supporting a flame 
which has ever been considered glo- 
rious to their country and honourable 
to themselves.”—‘ What!” said I, 
‘© a second temple of Vesta! is oil 
then consumed ?”—* Sir,” replied the 
stranger, “‘ no such gross material is 
required here: every candidate for 
raising a glow must bring some pro- 
duction of his own from the fine 
arts. The last day in every century 
the fire is nearly extinguished, till 





some wenderous hand throws in aq 

















6ffering which can revive it, and then 
it will blaze for many years. The 
furnace is now slack, ‘and every one 
here assembled is ambitious of mak- 
ing it glow; and, although some have 
for many years past endeavoured to 
succeed and have failed, yet they 
still persist in coming, laden as you 
now observe them. I myself have 
been here once before this; but— 

The stranger suddenly stopped, and, 


The Furnace of Renown. 





looking earnestly, said, ‘‘ [ must ad- 
vance, or I shall lose my place: if} ¢ 
you intend to visit the temple, I ad- | 
vise you, sit, to hasten on.”—* But,” | 
replied I, ‘* must one have a ticket? | 
I would willingly enter if I had the | 
permission.” —*‘ ‘Do you happen to | 
have any thing of your own?” en- | 
quired the stranger.— Nothing,” | 
said J, “ but a little volume of | 
Tales. ”"—* Well, that is sufficient, 
sir,” said my companion; “ I have 
but a small Poem; let us not wait 
longer. We have cleared half the 
flight of steps, and shall soon be at 
the fast.".—“* Why,” returned I, 
‘* should we pant up so fatiguing a 
way, when, as you see, hundreds go 
in further on without any such trou- 
ble?” The poet looked rather con- 
temptuously upon me, smiled, and 
quickened his step ; I blushed, I knew 
not for why, and, feeling ashamed 
to turn back, went on, and soon ar- 
rived nearly breathless at the door, 
where we presented our offerings. 
The old portress, who stood to give 
us checks and return our productions 
after a slight examination, was named 
Public. She said, on presenting 
the silver tickets, ‘* Pass on, gentle- 
men, straight forward; give your 
passports to my eldest daughter, Fa- 
shion, and you shall be directed to 
the Furnace.” 

With some trepidation we now 
advaneed. Great caution seemed 
necessary, ,for the passages were 
gloomy, and had neither window nor 
lamp to admit avy light. At length, 
however, we reached the stall at the | 
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end, which was enlivened by two or 
three rushlights; and, as we glanced 
in it, we perceived a female dressed 
ina variety of colours, with a painted 
rainbow on her head, a figure of 
Eolus at her side, and a camelion at 
her foot. She was seated in a swing- 
ing chair, and played with some 
quicksilver, which she tossed te and 
from her hand to a jar. We waited 
till she observed us, and then she, 
yawning, said, “ Go on, sirs; 1 shall 
give you no assistance to the Furnace: 
as you caine in by the upper en- 
trance, you are no worshippers of 
mine ; proceed—inake your owa 
way.” Another door opened, and 
we site found ourselves withia 
(as we supposed) an immense ro- 
tunda, in nearly profound darkness, 
and in the midst of a vast number of 
persons, all candidates for superior 
honours. Many of these were press- 
ing round the glimmering stall of 
Fashion, which opened on one side to 
the temple, and addressed to her the 
most extravagant compliments, whilst 
some flung themselves on their knees 
to pay their adorations, as she, by 
turns pleased, morose, talkative, or 
silent, rewarded them with a look, a 
smile, or a word, and, as a great 
mark of favour, tossed among then 
a handful of her quicksilver; and, as 
they scrambled, falling over one an- 
other in their eagerness to catch the 
slippery present, she laughed outright 
at the bruises, blows, “scuffles, and 
abuse, which arose among them. 

By the glimmer of the ‘rushlight, [ 
caught a look at my companion: he 
smiled in scorn, and, pulling me by 
the arm, said, “ Let us not waste 
time with such folly, but advance, 
yet with care, for this edifice is so 
extensive, and so gloomy at present, 
that we may be long ere we atrive at 
the centre, in which the Furnace is 
built; but which is now, | find, very 
ill supplied with fuel.” I followed, 
holding his coat for fear of losing 
lig in the crowd, whici wes rude, 
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boisterous, and uncivil ;. pushing, 
complaining, some jostling and en- 
deavouring to throw one another 
down, and even to trample the fallen 
to oblivion. Some of these were 
particularly boasting aud_ insolent, 
because Fashion had Jent a rusblight, 
which shewed them objects immedi- 
ately close, aud attracted many gaz- 
ers and servile imitators of their 
antics and airs. 

For several hours we groped pati- 
ently onward, and were beginning to 
be heartily tired, whena youth, called 
Taste, suddenly entered with a lamp 
in his hand, and, going round, 
quickly asked who had ascended the 
steps of Honest-intent, and who had 
passed in at the portico of the maiden 
Vanity, sister of Fashion; he gathered 
our names, and to us who “had as- 
cended the flight of Honest-intent 
he gave a slip of paper, which we 
quickly read by the lamp he held ; 
on it was “ Keep back at the Fur- 
nace, and wait for the applause of 
the queen of the temple.” At this 
instant the furnace began to smoke 
and sent forth a few sparks, towards 
which the crowds instantly ran, all 
—panting with eagerness to toss in their 
productions. An old man, as I was 
afterwards informed (for we could 
distinguish nothing clearly), was the 
first to give his name and six ponder- 
ous volumes of history to the fur- 
nace-blower, surnamed Criticism, 
whose voice was so severe and dread- 
ful that we all startled as she said, 
«¢ Stand off; for five minutes I shall 
work the huge bellows of the furnace 
—if no light gleam, your chance is 
lost for this offering.” Then she 
tossed in the volumes with such force 
that their enormous weight com- 
pletely extinguished the few sparks 
that had before glimmered, and then 
began furiously to blow—but all was 
totally dark. The five minutes ex- 
pired; she called up the next votary, 
and, as I was told, pushed the un- 
happy historian down a trap-door 
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under her foot, from which issued 
the passage of Neglect ; across which 
he groped, and found himself soon 
on the outside of the temple. The 
second person advanced with a vo- 
lume of poetry on ditferent subjects. 
No sooner had Criticism thrown it 
in the furnace and applied the bel- 
lows than, to our amazement, a 
thousand sparks burst round, and 
were scattered as gunpowder—one 
flash, and then total darkness. The 
trap-door was instantly opened, and 
the writer descended. I shall never 
forget the extraordinary character of 
every countenance, as it appeared 
illumined for an instant, and agitated 
by hope, malice, self-sufficiency, and 
pride. Criticism now called up tlre 
next, which consisted of a romance 
in four volumes: the bellows were 
applied, and the very first draught of 
wind sent the whole work over our 
heads; the pages being so light that 
they blew away as tinder. The ro- 
mance writer disappeared. Novels, 
tales, tracts, pamphlets, voyages, 
sermons, poems, narratives, fared 
differently : ; but all the writers de- 
scended to the lower passage. Some 
of the offerings blazed for a minute, 
some twinkled as a thin taper, some 
burst as thunder, and a few regularly 
flamed during ten minutes ; but still 
darkness returned upon us as strong 
as ever, 

At length, the foremost candidates 
had all been dismissed, and Criticism 
desired to know who remained in the 
temple. My companion, and a few 
besides who had entered by the steps, 
modestly replied, that they waited 
the pleasure of the queen; that they 
were in no haste to throw into the 
furnace, but wished to consult the 
will of a superior object. No sooner 
had they said this than a voice, 
sweet, commanding, powerful, utter- 
ed a few words; and immediately we 
perceived a curtain drawn aside, 
which shewed an elevated throne, 
round which beamed mild rays of 
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light. ‘There sat under it three per- 
sous; Nature on the right, with 
never-fading beauty, and clothed in 
luxuriance, her bright ringlets flow- 
ing from her head down to the 
ground. On the left was brilliant- 
eyed Genius; Invention sat on his 
head, in the figure of a diamond lynx. 
Posterity was seated in the middle, 
veiled from head to foot; whilst be- 
fore her stood the child Truth, as a 
naked infant, holding a pair of golden 
scales, 

** Advance,” said Posterity, ‘ and 
be judged. Has either of you, in 
your productions, ever kept in mind 
my little son Truth, my father Ge. 
nius, my mother Nature, or my 
Yoice, the voice of Posterity ?— 
Speak, my celestial parents, do you 
know these candidates for honour :” 
Trath desired to be heard first, and 
said, “Four of these persons I know: 
I taught the moralist what to say, 
and I helped him that has the little 
book of tales in his hand, who stands 
behind the poet; I also gave those 
two historians all their facts to tran- 
scribe.” —** Very well, child,” said 
Posterity; ‘ Nature be pleased to 
speak.”—* I know the remaining 
number, more or less,” said the ever- 
blooming matron; “ the painter 
yonder is entirely of my tuition; the 
philosoplier, also, near him I have 
inspired ; the others I have aided at 
times: but I rather imagine Genius 
will give his account, since I see he 
smiles as 1 point to then.” Genius 
how arose, and thus spoke, “It is 
not often, noble Posterity, that I 
powerfully rouse myself to assist a 
inortal: “ half a dozen are seldom 
strongly favoured by me in an age. 
However, those siX persons are now 
before you—the painter, the three 
poets, the two sons of harmony, 1 
have inspired, I have exalted their 
souls to,a pitch of enthusiasm, 
and they have poured forth their 
effusions. with grandeur, sublimity, 
and irresistible “eloquence: whilst 
British Lapy’s Mac. No. 8. 
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89 
Nature has equally favoured them, 
and Art rubbed on them his finest 
gloss. Those six are my pupils, I 
acknowledge them; yet, O Posterity ! 
I presume not to judge further, and 
I am silent.” | 

My companion blushed as he saw 
himself owned; and cast down his 
eyes. Then he was desired’by Truth 
to put his work in the scales, and the 
golden weights rose upward in- an 
instant. I trembled, and deposited 
my volume; the balance was, to my 
astonishment, nearly equal, Every 
production was weighed, and rose to 
different heights. ‘Truth gave in his 
reckoning, and Posterity, rising, thus 
addressed the candidates :— 

‘You have all some merit, and I 
esteem you. The intention of each 
was to benefit or ennoble human na- 
ture by your efforts. You, that have 
only Truth to recommend you, are 
to learn that man is not satisfied with 
precept or fact, without some recre- 
ation and elegance. You, that boast 
of Nature, are to understand that 
mere bent of disposition to any paint 
will avail nothing without rules to 
arrange luxuriance, and taste to re- 
member the beautiful im Nature. 
But you, who have the grandeur of 
Genius, and the loveliness of Nature, 
and the polish of Art—you, my dear 
children, shall be loved,- admired, 
and exalted above men. © Now, take 
your places by the Furnace.” Truth’s 
disciples cast in their offerings, which 
instantly raised a clear flame; Na- 
ture’s votaries were next—the blaze 
grew strong; the favoured of Genius 
advanced, and tossed in their pro- 
ductions: the curling flames ascended 
to the very dome of the immense 
temple, and the light was so intense 
that, had I more than eagle eyes, I 
could not have supported it. I was 
just raising my hand to shade the 
scorching beams, when Posterity flung 
over the favourites a sparkling robe 
of the Asbestos, and said, in a loud 
voice, ‘* Be honoured in vour coun- 
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try, and be immortal!” The walls 
crackled around me with the ardent 
heat, and, as I was ready to faint, I 
sank. to the earth; and, knocking my 
head in my agitation against the 


mantle-piece of my parlour, I awoke. 
H. O.N. 


£. 
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For the British Lady's Magazine. 
FRENCH THEATRE. 


MOLIERE’S ECOULE DES FEMMES— 
MADLLE. VOLNAIS. 


It must be acknowledged that there 
has long existed a diseased taste in 
English audiences, which has always 
required that the plot of the pieces 
represented upon their stage should 
be so busy and complicated, that it 
is frequently not possible to under- 
stand it without some previous ac- 
quaintance. Obscurity is one of the 
consequences; and another is, that 
the dialogue is made infinitely too 
subservient—it is converted into a 
matter. of second or third-rate im- 
portance, the plot being held to be 
all in all: and this may be the true 
reason why some persons of our own 
day, who have scarcely talent enough 
to put two decent sentences toge- 
ther, are still able to produce a co- 
medy that shall obtain considerable 
applause from the town. The maxim 
that nothing is to be admitted into 
the dialogue but what essentially 
conduces to the development or ad- 
vancement of the fable, is not to be 
construed too strictly; for, were it 
understood literally, we should drive 
all character and all poetry from our 
boards: grimace would in a short 
time supply the place of character, 
and pantomime of poetry; indeed, 
it has already made considerable en- 
croachments within our own me- 
mory. 

The French have fallen into the 
other extreme; that is, of making 
the dialogue a matter of the first 
importance, and employing the plot 
merely as a milliner does a woeden 
doll, for the sake of shaping and 
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fitting her frippery: but their exam- 
ple shews that it by no means follows, 
because the plot is disregarded, that 
character or poetry will be necessa- 
rily more attended to. This remark, 
however, least of all their writers, 
applies to Moliere; who, if he had 
not the high genius of poetry, had 


talent, acuteness, and quickness of 


perception, united to felicity of ex- 
pression, that, with the nation in 
which he lived, more than supplied 
the place of other deficiencies. 

One of the great pillars of the 
temple of Shakespeare’s fame is his 
creative power; that faculty which 
enabled him to draw his characters 
from his own intuitive knowledge of 
what they ought to be, without ever 
having had the means of studying 
the portraits from the life. He was 
not, therefore, so much a copier as 
an original inventor; and those who, 
like Pope, give him applause as only 
a most accurate imitator of nature, 
do gross injustice to his genius. If 
Moliere could ever have any claim 
to the same praise, it would be de- 
rived from the comedy now the sub- 


ject of our remarks; for assuredly 


the part of Aynes is the purest in- 
vention, in the nation to which she 
is represented as belonging, that can 
well be imagined. Moliere is an 
author much talked of in this coun- 
try, but comparatively little read; 
and ‘ L’Ecole des Femmes” is per- 
haps one of his plays less known 
than many that are far inferior to it, 
for it is seldom made the subject of 
conversation. The main plot of it 
is similar to our popular English 
comedy of ‘ the Country Girl,” the 
celebrated performance of Mrs. Jor- 
dan; and such of our readers as are 
at all acquainted with France and 
with Frenchwomen will be immedi- 
ately aware why we have said, that 
in drawing the character of Agnes, 
which is the same as Peggy, Moliere 
has laid his strongest clann to the 
invention of a poet. 






































Tt is the dissolute reign of Louis 
XIV. which the French call the 
golden age of their poetry, and they 
are right in fixing upon the time 
when men like Corneille, Racine, and 
Moliere, lived and were patronised ; 
but, although it might be the golden 
age of French poetry, an abandoned 
and profligate reign will, we appre- 
hend, seldom be found to have been 
the era when true poetry flourished 
in its vigour. In our own history, 
and generally in that of other na- 
tions, a depraved reign has been the 
decline of the noblest species of 
poetry. It augurs ill, therefore, of 
the works in this kind which France 
has to boast that they were then 
produced, and it is to be lamented 
that destiny had cast their best au- 
thors upon such times. Supposing 
Moliere a mere copier of objects 
that presented themselves to his 
senses, it would be singular indeed 
if, in such a court and in such a 
country, he could have found an ori- 
ginal for the best parts of his charac- 
ter of Agnes; a girl brought up in 
ignorance of the world and its vices, 
and intended to represent the purest 
simplicity and innocence of youth. 
It seems unjust to lay a stigma upon 
a whole nation, but we cannot help 
thinking that at any period it would 
have been little less than miraculous 
to have found a distant resemblance 
to such a personage in France; and, 
consequently, the more the possibi- 
lity of imitation is lessened, the more 
the merit of invention is due. Thus, 
in the two countries there is a strange 
inversion: the English dramatic writer 
lays a claim to the praise of inven- 
tive talent when he draws an artful 
dissimulating woman, and the French 
dramatic writer when he pourtrays a 
female of perfect innocence and sim- 
plicity; for in both cases the authors 
must generally proceed without ori- 
ginals for their guide. The French 
word naiveté has of late years been 
much forced into conversation in 
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England: our neighbours use it as 
denoting either a quality of rare oc- 
currence, and almost synonimous 
with ignorance and barbarism, or as 
a thin veil for a double-entendre. If 
the term should unfortunately be 
engrafted upon the native stock of 
our language, we hope its application 
will be changed: at all events, it 
will be superfluous, for we have many 
words already which answer to its 
best signification. 

But, to speak more eS of 
thie “School for Wives,’—Arnolphe, 
an old bachelor, tired of a single 
life, has been long anxious to marry; 
but, looking round among his wedded 
acquaintances, and observing what a 
tyrannical supremacy the wives have 
generally assumed over the husbands, 
he dreads placing himself in a similar 
melancholy predicament: he sees the 
ladies of Paris, in particular, indulg- 
ing in all sorts of extravagances and 
vices; the humble spouses are com- 
pelled to remain at home to attend 
to the domestic duties, while their 
place by the side of eis Wives iS 
supplied by some gay gallant;—a 
tolerably faithful picture of the state 
of society at the time Moliere wrote 
his comedy. Arnolphe, however, 
has. an expedient, which he fondly 
imagines will secure him all the hap- 
piness of matrimony without any of 
its dangers. In the country he has 
met with a young female, whom he 
educates there according to his own 
notions of the requisites of a wife: 
what they are he thus declares to a 
friend, to whom he opens his design. 


Epousser une sotte est pour n’etre point 
sot 

Je crois, en bon Chrétien, votre moitié 
fort sage, 

Mais une femme habile est un mauvais 
présage ; 

Et je sais qu’il coite a de certaines gens 

Pour avoir pris les leurs avec trop de 
talents— 

Non, non, je ne veux point Pun esprit 
qui soit haut ; 

Et femme qui compose en sait plus qu'il 
ne faut.— 
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En un mot, quelle soit d’une ignorance 
extreme 

Et e’est assez pour elle, 4 vous en bien 
parler, 

De savour prier Dieu, m'aimef, condre 
et filer! 





_ Ta such wishes ds these Arnolphe 
is by no means singular in France ; 
and we apprehend that it is this very 
circumstance that makes the married 
state there so far from happy. or 
respectable. Sir W. Raleigh, who 
was by no means an adorer of the 
female sex, cautions his son against 
choosing an ignorant wife, who may 
be imposed upon by every flatterer, 
which is generally the course of 
things in France. The education of 
females in valuable knowledge is 
neglected; the men choose what we 
call in England pudding-making 
wives, who have no permanent and 
legitimate hold on the affections of 
their husbands: they are soon neg- 
lected and left to their own guidance, 
without any of the wisdom that edu- 
cation might have afforded. 

Madile. Volunais, whose name we 
have had octasion to mention with 
commendation more than once in 
the course of our articles on the | 
French drama, played the part of | 
Agnes, the country girl, in a most 
admirable manner; for, although | 
Frenchwomen have, as we have said, 
very little native simplicity, they have 
a great talent in assuming it. This | 
actress ingeneral performs: in tragedy, | 
in parts of which cast she has hitherto | 
been the subject of our remarks; | 
but, from the shape of her person | 
and countenance, as well as from the | 
form of her mind, she is stili more 
excellent in comedy, though it sel- 
dom happens that she performs in 
characters of that kind. We should 
suppose that she is about the age of 
five-and-twenty, with rather a round 
laughing face, and a person well 
corresponding with it. She has more 
versatility of talent than any other 
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actress on the Parisian boards, and 








her acting seemed to give peculiar 
pleasure to the English visitors of the 
French -capital at the time we were 
there. This partiality might perhaps 
be owing to a certain resemblance 
which she bore to the females of 
their own country. In ber pertorm- 
ance, however, there were defects, 
of some of which the author himself 
has been the occasion, from the cir- 
cumstance that he bad not any, or 
few, originals for such a part, and 
was consequently compelled to draw 
from himself: he has made its sim- 
plicity sometimes appear affected, 
rather than real. The great excel- 
lence of Mrs. Jordan’s performance 
in Peggy was the perfect artlessness 
of her manner; whereas, Madile. 
Voluais, in Agnes, gave a sort of 
archness and cunning to some por- 
tions of the character, not strictly in 
keeping: the dialogue, where more 
Was sometimes meant than met the 
ear, led the actress unavoidably into 
this error. 

The mode in which the plan of 
Arnolphe is. defeated, or rather in 
which he defeats it-himseif, is very 
well managed by the author, and 
| serves much to. keep alive the plot, 
which would-otberwise be found te- 
| dious ; for one objection made to the 
** Ecole des Femmes” is that it con- 
sists too much of the relation of 
action, instead of representing the 
action itself upon the stage. © It 
serves also to make the old bachelor, 
who is proceeding upon this ridicu- 
lous scheme of obtaining a wife; 
more ridiculous throughout the whole 
of the piece. Jn this respect, Mo- 
liere’s play has infinitely the advan- 
tage of the “‘ Country Girl,” if our 
recollection of that comedy be cor- 
rect. While Arnolphe has been ab- 
sent from the seclusiun of bis intended 
wife, Horace, the son of a friend, 
passing by the house, sees Agnes at 
the window. One of the best parts 
of the play is the extreme simplicity 
with which Agnes relates the way in 

















which she first became acquainted 

with Horace. 

Jétois sur le baleon a travailler au frais, 

Lorsque je vis passer sous les arbres 
d’aupres 

Un jeune homme bien fait, qui, rencon- 

_trant ma vue, 

Dane humble révérente aussitdt me 
salue : 

Moi, pour ne point manquer a la civilité 

Je fis la révérence aussi de mon cdté. 

Soudain il me refait une autre révérence ; 

Moi, j’en refais de méme unc autré en 
diligence : 

Et lui d'une trois.éme aussit6t repartant 

D’une troisiéme aussi j’y repars a lin- 
stant. 

{1 passe, vient, repasse, et toujours, de 
plus belle 

Me fait 4 chaque fois ré vérence nouvelle ; 

Et moi, qui tous ses tours fixement re- 
gardois ; 

Nouvelle révérence aussi je lui rendois, 

Tant que, sisur ce point la nuit ne fat 
venue 

Toujours comme cela je me serois tenue 

Ne voulant point céder, ni recevoir l’en- 
nui 

Qu’il me peut estimer moins eivile que 
lui. } 

Just before this relation is given, 
Horace had himself met with Ar- 
nolphe (who passed in the country 
under the assumed name of La 
Souche), and not knowing that he had 
any designs upon Agnes, for the old 
bachelor cunnivgly conceals them, 
had told him of the encouragement 
he had received from the young lady 
at the house of one La Souche ; and 
Agnes afterwards adds the particu- 
lars of the first loving interview, in 
her simplicity not dreaming that 
Arnolphe could have any objection 
to it. The danger from which he 
had escaped makes Arnolphe ex- 
tremely anxious to hasten his marri- 
age, and to put Agnes out of the 
reach of Horace. In the mean time 
he gives Agnes a lecture on the duties 
ef matrimony, telling her that all the 
tenderness Horace had shewn for her 
might be very proper after she was 
a wife. She misunderstands him, 
and is extremely anxious, in conse- 
quence, to be married immediately ; 
for, in ber childish unacquaintauce of 
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the transactions of life, she imagi 
that, after her union with Arnolphe, 
she may be allowed with propriety 
to receive all the attentions of Ho- 
race, for whom she feels a most 
lively and girlish affection. The 
dialogue, however, exhibits one of 
those specimens of French simplicity 
that are too easily misinterpreted. 
The terror of Arnolphe is now doubly 
awakened: he orders his servants te 
keep a strict watch over her, and 
commands her, when Horace returns, 
as he had promised, to shut the door 
in his face: 
Et lui jetant, s’il heurte, un grés par la 
fenétre 
Lobligez, tout de bon, a ne plus y pa- 
roitre, 

Arnolphe, however, again defeats 
his own scheme; for Horace, still 
ignorant of the intentions of the old 
bachelor upon his protegée, with all 
the openness imaginable, comes to 
inform him of the treatment he had 
received, coinplaining that the ser- 
vants had shut the door au nez, and 
that Agnes had thrown a stone at 
him, which however was enveloped 
in a billet that gave him the greatest 
encouragement. Horace, in concert 
with Arnolphe, then settles a plan 
for ascending by a ladder to the 
lady’s chamber; and Arnolphe, thus 
informed of it, does not fail, on his 
part, to take measures to frustrate 
the enterprise: he furnishes his ser- 
vants with bludgeons to knock Ho- 
race from the ladder; and they 
succeed in putting the plan into exe- 
cution, though his hat luckily pro- 
tects Horace from injury. As this 
transaction takes place in the dark, 
and as they hear the young man fall 
with a heavy weight, the servants 
imagine that they have killed him, 
and run away to their master in 
great alarm; in the mean time Ho- 
race and Agnes take advantage of 
the absence of their enemies, and 
escape. 

The fifth act is the most bustling 
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and entertaming of the whole: it is 
most full of incidents,;:and those well 
contrived. Horace, having obtained 
possession of Agnes, does not know 
where to place her in security, as he 
apprehends that his wealthy father 
will do all in his power to prevent 
his marriage. He is not, however, 
Jong at,a loss; for to whom could 
he more safely confide her than to 
his friend Arnolphe, to whom he had 
disclosed the whole progress of his 
armour: in his hands he therefore 
places her; and Arnolphe, having 
again obtained possession of Agnes, 
gives her a long lecture upon ingra- 
titude ; in opposition to which she 
argues so well in favour of her love 
for Horace, that the old bachelor is 
compelled at last to acknowledge 

“une sotte en sais plus que le plus 
habile homme.” While these trans- 
actions take place, the father of Ho- 
race and two or three friends arrive 
for the purpose of marrying his son 
to a rich heiress, who had been pri- 
vately educated in the country, and 
whose uncle had recently returned 
from the Indies. Arnolphe is re- 
joiced at the intelligence, and secretly 
presses on the marriage that he may 
get the gallant out of his way, al- 
though he had promised Horace that 
ke would do all in his power to break 
off or postpone it. 
Horace being firmly resolved, and 
Arnolphe, thinking ‘that all danger 

was past, ventures now to produce 
his intended wife, Agnes; who, to 
the surprise of all parties, and to the 
dismay of the old bachelor, turns 
out to be the very heiress to whom 
all the parties, even Arnolphe him- 
self, had been concurring to marry 
Horace. The result may be guessed : 

Arnolphe rushes off the stage in an 
agony of rage and diappointment, 
followed by the laughter of Ho- 
race, Agnes, and the rest of the 
characters ; one of whom greets 
his exit with the following exclama- 
tion :— 
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If you wish to be never deceived bya 
wife, 

You had better not marry the whole of 
your life ! 


Certainly the implication contained 
in these lines, which are still more 
offensive in the original, is not very 
flattering to the females of France, 
and, were it true, they might well 
need the lessons of a school: how 
this comedy affords these lessons 
may be another question; and we 
should have thought that it would 
have been much more aptly uamed 
l’Ecole des Vieux Garcons, who are 
instructed, much at the expence of 
the fair sex of France, never in that 
country to remove from themselves 
the stigma of old bachelorship, since 
even ignorance and simplicity cannot 
protect them there from imposition. It 
may also afford a lesson to bachelors 
all over the world, that the only way 
to secure a good, afiectionate, and 
faithful wife, is to choose one whose 
understanding and education enable 
her duly to respect berself, to value 
her husband, and to reverence the 
obligation that binds her to his for- 
tunes. A. Z. 

In our next article we shall probably 
speak of the Critique upon “ L’Ecole 
des Femmes,’ as written by Moliere 
himself, which was the first production 
of the kind, 
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Note.—-Having been favoured with 
the following communication relative to 
the newly-discovered antiquities at 
Westminster Abbey, we postpone No. 
VII. of our formal Illustrations until next 
month. 








To the Editor of the British Lady’s Magazine. 
NEWLY-DISCOVERED ANTIQUITIES AT 
WESTMINSTER ABBEY. 

MR. EDITOR, 
WITH reference to the series of en- 
tertaining and useful articles in your 
Magazine, under the title of ‘ Il- 
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lustrations of Westminster Abbey,” 
I have thought that a short commu- 
nication upon the subject of the 
newly-discovered and much-talked- 
of antiquities in the immediate vici- 
nity of that church would not be 
unacceptable. 

It is, 1 believe, an undisputed fact 
that the present structure, called 
Westminster Abbey, was founded by 
that pious prince, Henry III., to 
whom so many of our religious esta- 
blishments are indebted for their 
origin. The king himself laid the 
first stone of the building, but it was 
not completed during his life. A 
small part of what was then erected 
was subsequently pulled down by 
Henry VII. before he raised that 
most beautiful specimen of the gor- 
geous architecture of his time, the 
chapel called by his name; the mo- 
numents in which you have noticed. 

Before Henry II. began his work, 
he thought fit to pull down the old 
abbey church that had previously 
existed, and dedicated, like the pre- 
sent, to St. Peter, although it might 
not inierfere materially with the site 
of his new project, which was in- 
tended to be raised a little more to 
the north. This old abbey church 
was the work of Edward the Con- 
fessor; who, in his turn, liad de- 
stroyed a fabric that had been raised 
by one of his predecessors. The 
question to whom the monastery 
owed its earliest foundation has been 
a matter of curious research among 
the learned, Johu Fiete, who lived 
in the fifteenth century, wrote a his- 
tory of the place in 1443; in which 
he carried the foundation as far back 
as A.D. 184, declaring that it was 
built by a British king, Lucius, and 
that, on the persecution of Diocle- 
sian, it was converted into a heathen 
temple, dedicated to Apollo. An- 
other opinion, formed upon the au- 
thority of the earliest writer upon 
the subject, Sulcardus, who lived in 
the reign of William I., is, that it 
was originally built in the time of 
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King Sebert, between the years 604 
and 610; but the Rev. Mr. Widmore, 
the author of a book expressly on the 
point, fixes the period of its first 
foundation tolerably satisfactorily in 
the time of Bede, the historian, who 
died A.D. 740. This most ancient 
establishment was burnt and destroy- 
ed by the Danes in an incursion, and 
restored by Dunstan, in the reign of 
Edgar, A.D. 900. In the reign of 
the Confessor, however, the first 
splendid establishment took place; 
who, instead of putting into execu- 
tion his pilgrimage to Rome, per- 
formed by several of his Saxon pre- 
decessors, devoted the sums that 
would. have been so expended to the 
restoration and construction of reli- 
gious establishments, In this state 
it remained until the time of Henry 
Iil. as | have already observed. 

I have said thus much of the origin 
of Westminster Abbey, not very. ge- 
nerally kaown, in order to illustrate 
what I have to remark regarding a 
wall and columus recently dug out 
in Dean’s-yard, near the present 
church, and which called to the spot 
so many persons curious in antiqui- 
ties, It was at first supposed, by 
those who had not viewed the disco- 
very, that it would throw light upon 
the dark question of the first foun- 
dation of the monastery. Many 
difficult antiquarian points of great 
importance have been illustrated by 
nore trivial circumstances, 

It was clear, however, to any per- 
son at all acquainted with ihe sub- 


ject, on the first inspection, that the 


remains had not belonged to any 
building of as early a date as the 
time of the Confessor, who began to 
reign in 1043, when what is called 
the Saxon architecture was employ- 
ed: its chief and undeviating cha- 
racteristic was the round arch, in 
which it resembled the style that 
immediately followed on the invasion 
of the Normans; the only difference 
being that of size, though Grose 


maintains that not even that distiie- 
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tion prevailed. Now, the discovery 
recently made, particularly the co- 
lumns and the comniencement of the 
arches which rose from the top of 
them, shew, beyond contradiction, 
that the arch, when complete, could 
not have been:round but must have 
been pointed. This arch stretched 
from column to column, a distance 
of about sixteen or eighteen. feet, 
and if the line formed by the seg- 
ment of the circle still left were 
followed round in the same direction, 
it would carry the spring on the other 
side much beyond the column which 
doubtless originally received it. It 
was, therefore, obviously a pointed 
arch, whose height is greater and 
whose span is less, which was not 
introduced into our buildings until | 
the reign of Henry III. after which | 
time it was much in fashion. Some 
fine specimens of the Saxon or Nor- 
man arch are to be found in the old- 
est parts of the cathedrals at Can- 
terbury aud Oxford. 

It appears, from the fragments 
that yet remain undistnrbed, that 
between each column there has been 
@ narrow window furnished with bars, 
and in all probability these windows 
were of the lofty lancet kind, em- 
ployed at the time when pointed 
arches were adopted; which further 
tends to shew that, whatever this 
building may formerly have been, it 
could not have been erected earlier 
than about the thirteenth century. 
Upon the poiat that seems to me to 
decide this question, there is, how- 
ever, a variance between the learned: 
Warton maintaining that in the reign 
of Henry III. the round Saxon arch 
was still in use; while the Rev. Mr. 
Bentham insists ‘‘ that in Henry the 
Third’s reign the circular arch and 
massive column seem wholly to have 
been laid aside.”* The two opinions, 
however, way in some degree be 
reconciled, since Warton argues from 
the impression of the seal of Henry, 








* Essay upon Saxon churches, 
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on which circular Saxon arches were 
engraved; but it was in-all probabi- 
lity cut in the commencement of his 
reign, when circular arches were not 
yet exploded: before the end of it, 
a period of fifty-five years, the 
pointed arches might have been ge- 
nerally introduced, It is pretty eer- 
tain, from the concurrence Of all 
authorities, that Mr. Benthans’s: po- 
sition is the true one; and Warton 
himself professes to know little upon 
the subject. 

The discovery that has given rise 
to these remarks. was: made in level- 
ling the high ground in Dean’s-yard, 


| for the purpose of making.a square. 
The workmen were interrupted by a 


stone wall, which it was found very 
difficult to perforate, and, upon ex- 
cavating further down the ‘capitals of 
no less than five columns, were dug 
out. One of these was followed to 
its base as a specimen of the rest, 
and it was found to be the half-of an 
octagon pillar, fixed agamst a walt 
of three or four feet in thickness, 
The octagon is undoubtedly one in- 
dieation of. Saxon architecture; but 
the use of it was continued long after 
the circular had given place to the 
pointed arch. The whole extent of 
wall here found was about eighty or 
ninety feet, running from north to 
south, as if it had originally joined 
the old dormitory, which bas long 
been pulled down. The probability 
seems to me to be that it belonged 
to a range of cloisters; and, if fur- 
ther and deeper excavations were 
made, probably the: fact could be 
ascertained. 

There is one singularity belonging 
to the columns; and. that: is,, that 
they have no capitals, properly so 
ealled, the arches springing from the 
head like the branches:of a tree 
without any introduction. - The pe- 
destal consists merely of a small pro- 
jection. -I shall be-ebliged to any 
correspondent who can throw farther 
light upon this curious subject. 

Westminster ; July 7; 1815. C.P.1, 
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FACTS, FANCIES, AND RECOLLECTIONS. 


Trivial fond Records !—SHAKSPEARE. 
ea 


ARIEL AND ST. ELMO. 


OW slight a hint will suffice for 
genius! Capell, in his notes 
on Shakspeare, is of opinion that an 
idea ‘of Ariel, or at least of his per- 
furmances, was caught by our great 
bard from the third volume of Hack- 
luyt’s Voyages, p. 450. Compare 
the following passages : 


“ Ariel. | boarded the king’s ship: now 

on the beak, 

Now ~ the waste, the deck, in every ca- 

in, 

I flam’d amazement. Sometimes I'd di- 
vide, 

And burn in many places; on the topmast, 

The yards, and boltsprit, would I flame 
distinctly, 

Then meet and join. Jove’s lightnings, 
the precursors 

Q’ the dreadful thunder-clap, were mo- 
mentary, 

And sight ont-ruaning were not.” 


Now for the voyage-writer— 


* I do remember that in the great and 
boysterous storme of this foule weather, 
in the night, there came upon the toppe 
of maine yarde, aud maine maste, a cer- 
taine little light, much like unto the 
lighte of a little candle, which the Spa- 
niards cali the Cuerpo Santo, and said it 
was St. Elina, whom they take to bee the 
advocate of sailers, This light continued 
aboard our ship about three hours, flying 
from maste to maste, and from tuppe to 
toppe, and sometimes it would be in two 
or three places at ovce.” 


We -can aceount philosophically 
for these:appearances at present; and 
all hail to the beneficent progress of 
science! ‘although it undoubtedly 
clips the wings of imagination, and, 
in the destruction of the unaccount- 
able, gradually circumscribes the 
most beautiful and inventive province 
of poesy. 


Sener mech sae 
DECORUM AT CHURCH. 


The following anecdote is related 


in the life of Bishop’ Newton, upon 
British Lapy’s Mac. No. 8. 





the authority of Sir'Thomas-Clarke, 
master of the rolls: it is: highly -ho- 
nourable to the primitive simplicity 
and honesty of the eecentric subject 
of it. 


“ Whiston was a pensioner to Queen 
Caroline, who sometimes admitted him 
to the honour of her cenversation, and 
paid the pension with her own hands. 
One day she said to him, ‘ Mr. Whiston, 
I understand you are a free speaker, and 
honestly tell people of their. faults; no 
one is without faults, and I wish you 
would tell me of mine :’ and she pressed 
him to do so. He was still upon the re- 
serve, and she pressed him the more : 
‘Well, said he, ‘since your Majesty in- 
sists upon it, I must obey you. There 
are abundance of people who. come out 
of the country every spring to London, 
and they all naturally desire to see the 
king and queen, and have not any op- 
portunity of seeing your Majesties so 
conveniently as at the Chapel Royal ; 
but these country folks, who are not used 
to snch things, when tiiey see your Ma- 
jesty talking with the king almost all the 
time of divine service are perfectly asto- 
nished, and depart with strange impres- 
sions into their respective countries, and 
make their reports there (fet me tell you) 
not at all to your Majesty’s hononr.’ <I 
am sorry for it,’ answered the queen; ‘I 
believe there may be too much truth in 
what you say: but, pray, Mr..Whiston, 
tell me of another fault.’- ‘ No, madam,’ 
said he, ‘ one ata time: let me see you 
mend of this before I tell you of another.” 





PRIDE OF ANCESTRY. 


Prejudices may he so unaccount- 
ably dostered among certain classes 
of mankind, as not only to set reason 
at defiance, but absolutely to con- 
found all the laws of perception and 
association. Of this description has 
been the pride of ancestry in Spain, 
as the following curious fact, related 
by a traveller of the 17th century, 
will forcibly evince.—The writer (a 
lady) describes a theatrical represen- 
tation, herself being one of the au- 
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dience, the subject of which was the 
application of our Saviour to become 
a knight of St. Tago!!! This ho- 
nour was unattainable without proofs 
of nobility for sevéral generations; 
and the pursuits of Joseph and Mary, 
the earthly parents. of our Lord, 
rendered) his production of the re- 
quired documents impossible. In 
this dilemma the chapter, after so- 
lenin deliberation, acquaints the can- 
didate of the impossibility of his 
becoming a knight of St. Iago, but 
respectfully adds that an order de 
Christo should be immediately form- 
ed in his honour; an arrangement 
which gives satisfaction to all parties, 
and the piece concludes, At the 
very time this incomprehensible and 
frreverend stupidity and inconsis- 
tency was permitted, the Holy Inqui- 
sition was executing and imprisoning 
Jews and heretics by scores, 





NORTH TO SOUTH. 


We have often been provoked to 
smile at the sneers of Englishman on 
the emigrations from Scotland to the 
south, whilst we doubted their libe- 
rality. The resort of Scots to Lon- 
don, however, on the accession of 
James I. (if the following proclama- 
tion of his privy council in Edinburgh 
is to be believed) was quite Indicrous 
enough to lay the foundation of a 
ational joke that would’ last for 
centuries, 

*¢ Proclumatioun anent the repuiring of 
Persons to Courte ; apud Edinburgh, de- 
cimo May 1611. 

“ Forasmekle as the frequent and’ dai- 


lie resoirt of grite nomberis of idill per- 
sones, men and women, of base soirt and 


conditoun, and without’ ony certane. 


trade, calling, or dependance, going from 
hense to courte, be sey and-land, is not 


onlie very vnplesant and offensive to the 
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kinges maiestie, in so far as he is daylie 
importuned with thair suitis and begging, 


and his royall courte almost filled with 


thame, thay being in the opinioune and 
consait of all beholderis, bot ydill ras- 
callis, and poore miserable bodyis, bot 


‘with that. this cuntrey is heavelie dis- 


graceit, and mony sclanderous imputa- 
tions gevin out agains the same, as iff 
thair wer no personis of gdod ranke, 
comlynes, nor credit within the seme : 
and the kingis maiestie and lordes of 
secreit counsaill considering, how far 
suche imputationis ‘may tuitche ‘this 
cuntrey, and what impressioun it will mak 
in the hairtis of the commoun multitude of 
the nighbour cuntrey; where as thay_ see 
his maiestie importoned and fascheit 
and his royall cotrte filled with ‘suc 
nomberis of idill suitaris and uncomélie 
people ; and the saidis lordis thairfoir, 
being cairfull to prevent all forder occa- 
sioun of reproitch or sclander of the 
cuntrey by ‘staying so far’as possible 
may be, all forder resoirt of ydill people 
to courte: Thairfoir ordanis lettres to 
be direct, chargeing officiares of: armes 
to pass to the mercatt-croces of the heid- 
borrowis ‘and séy-poirtis ‘of this king- 
dome, and thair, be oppen proclama- 
tioun, to command and charge, and 
inhibite the maisteris, awnaris, skipparis, 
and marinaires, of whatsomeuir schippis 
and veschellis, that nane of thame pre- 
sume, nor tak vpon hand, ‘to transporte 
or cary in their schippis any passingeuris 
from-hence to. England, quhill first they 
gif up to the‘saidis lordis the names of 
the passingearis’; and latt the lordis vn 
ditstand and know what lauchfull-errand 
thay ‘haif, and procure licence for thair 
transporting, undir the. pane of confisca- 
tioun of the schippis and veschellis, and 
of all the mouable goodis pertenimg ‘to 
the saidis skipparis, maisteris, and mari- 
nairs, to his maiesties vse.” erie 
In another proclamation the coun- 
cil state, that one of the pretexts 
under which these unseemly Scottish 
supplicants resorted to court was to 
demand payment of old debts due 
to them by James, which they gravely 
say “is of all’ kind of inrportunity 
the maist unpleasing to his maiéts- 
ty.” ™ 3 . vl 
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MEMOIRS OF EMINENT WOMEN OF GREAT BRITAIN: 
& ; 


MARY BEALE. 


Er is not, and ought not to be, so : 


niuch the object of our series of 
miemoirs to lay before our readers 
uniitéresting details of fermales whose 
chardcters and conduct are well 
known to the general mass of soci- 
ety, as to draw from comparative 
obscurity ‘the lives of individuals 
with whose éxcellencies, and some- 
timés even names, maiiy persons ge- 
nerally well informed are yet to be 
ntade acquainted; and whose virtues 
and talents,‘ from neglect and con- 
cealment, yet remain to be held forth 
aS an example worthy of imitation. 
Fo artists; aid to’ those wlio have 
studied the ‘science of painting’ in 
particular, the name of Mary Beale 
must’ be familiar; but, beyond that 
very limited class of individuals, we 
apprehetid ‘there are few who ever 
heard of this distinguished ornainént 
of her profession’ and of her sex. 
She was a painter of very consider- 
able etimente, iii 'thie department of 
portraits ; and we the more willingly 
select her as the-subject of the pre- 
sent’ article, in order to prove that, 
as‘in‘poetry'so'in painting, there has 
not been wanting, in our own nation, 
at least one example of great excel- 
lence attainedby a female; and we 
hope that it will in some degree ope- 
rate: as an encouragement to those 
numerous. ladies who; in our day, 
have .applied, and. are applying, 
themselves to this branch of the ele- 
gtnt and liberal sciences. Regarding 
the , subject of the present memoir 
not many facts are known, and those 
few are scattered through many 
books; but we have been at some 
pains to collect all the materials that 
could be procured, and to put them 
into. some regular form: in both 
these respects former biographers 
have been extremely deficient. 


an 


Mary Beale was the daughter of 4 
clergyman of the name of Cradock, 
She was born ia 1682; we believe 
at Woodbridge, in Suffolk, where her 
father eld a curacy; but soon after 
the birth of bis daughter he: became 
minister at Waltor upon Thames, 
Who was her mother is not known; 
but it should seem that the father 
took great pains with the:early edu- 
cation of his child, who, inideed, 
does not appear ever to have been 
sent to school. She is said to have 
been taught by Mr. Cradock the 
rudiments of Latin, a language then 
little in fashion among ladies, though . 
a reign or two preceding, particularly 
under Queen Elizabeth, it had been 
much studied by the female sex. 
What was her progress is not 
known; but she early evinced a taste 
and talent for drawing and painting, 
and is said to have been very suc- 
cessful, even while a child, in taking 
likenesses of persons round her, 
This propensity was encouraged by 
her father (her mother having died 
when her daughter was only a few 
years old), and masters, such as the 
town where they resided afforded, 
attended to give her instructions, 
Most probably slie soon afterwards 
was sent to London fo obtain a fur- 
ther proficiency, under abler hands, 
in an art for which ‘she felt a strong 
love, and pursued with correspond- 
ing zeal. It appears that she was 
for some time a pupil to Robert 
Walker, a painter of eminence, who 
studied after Vandyke, and who af- 


/terwards received what was then ay 


enormous price,. five hundred gui- 
neas, for a portrait of Cromwell, 
from the Duke of Tuscany. Sir 





Peter Lely was at the same time ob- 
taining only ten or fifteen guineas 
for each picture; and the sum paid 





to Walker was most likely intended 
N2 
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as a compliment to the protector, 
and not as a reward to. the painter. 

Some of the biographers of Mrs. 
Beale have asserted, unhesitatingty, 
that she received instructions’ from 
Sir.P. Lely.in the art. of which he 
was. so accomplislied a master; but 
there is great reason to disbelieve the 
fact, The doubt was first suggested 
by. the sceptical Lord Orford, in his 
*¢ Anecdotes. of, Painting.” It is 
certain that some of the pictnres by 
Mrs. Beale bear a strong resemblance 
to. the style of Sir Peter Lely ; but, 
if the reader peruses the following 
extract made from the pocket-book 
of Mr. Beale, the husband, it will 
be-seen that the resemblance may be 
easily otherwise accounted for. 

*‘ August ist, 1672.—Dr. Tillot- 
son sat to Mr. Lely for about three 
hours for the picture he is doing for: 
me. His manner in painting this 
picture, this time especially, seems 
strangely different both to myself 
and my dearest heart (his wife, Mrs. 
Beale,) from the manner of painting 
the former pictures he did for us. 
This, we thought, was a more mys- 
terious, concealed, scanty way of 
painting than the way he used for- 
merly, which we both thought was 
more open and free; and much 
more was to be observed and gained 
from seeing him paint then, than my 
heart could, with her most careful 
marking, learn now.”? me 

So that it should seem that Mrs, 
Beale learned to paint in, the. style.of 
Sir P. Lely-by watehing: him: while 
he was painting pictures for her hus- 
band, some of which appear to have 
been ordered merely that the ‘wife 
might obtain all the knowledge she 
could acquire as.to the detail ofthe 
mode of Sir P. Lely, The anxiety 
of the husband 4s to this poitit might 
be proved by many other extracts 
from.the potket-books: he .Jeft :be- 
hind him, in which he carefully and 
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so he almost: invariably: calls ‘her) an 
the exercise of her profession. It has 
been ‘said’ that’ Sir P- Lely had been 
in love with Mis. Beale, while she 
was Miss Crédock ; ‘but: there: does 
not appear to be afy°fair foundation 
for the supposition, or for. the asser- 
tion that after ber-marriage he tanght 
‘her for thessake of ‘her: ‘agreeable 
company, often in the: absence. and 
without the knowledge of her’ hus- 
band. Such a circumstance, .how- 
ever, is not inrpovsible, in the reign 
of Charles H.; and, in that age.of 
quiet conterited’ husbands, even if 
Mr. Beale had been acquainted-with 
the fact, it isnot at all inconsistent 
that he should still:call his wife “his 
dearest heart.” c r 
She married Mr. Beale when she 
was ‘twenty-seven years old, in 1659, 
abuut which time ‘her father also 
took his degree of doctor of divinity. 
His was one of the portraits painted 
by Sir P. Lely, under-the inspection 
of Mrs, Beale. .. Nothing js, known 
regarding ‘her husband, ‘but that he 
had a place. under the board of green 
cloth, which however does not seem 
to have-beei very lucrative. ..He 
was .of thé -ancient: family ofthe 
Beales of Woodbridge, oneof whom, 
Robert, in 1571, held the post of 
‘secretary. to Sir T, Walsingham, and 
died in 1601. 
~The events of Mrs. Beale’s life 
after her marriage seem to have been 
very few. She lived in Pall Mall 
for many years, the ptmost harmony 
‘prevailing .betwesn herself and her 
|husband, whose chief dependence 
seems to have been upon the talents 
of his wife,: whe was most assiduous 
in her profession, : ‘She was-on terms 
of the greatest intimacy with Bishop 
Burnet, ‘who ‘presentedher with his 
work on the’Reformation, as wellas 
with iraity other distinguished. mem- 
bers,of the church, whose friendship 
she obfained partly by her own me- 


b 





most minutely registered all the pro- | 


ceedings of “ his dearest heart” (for 


rits' and: partly. through -her -father, 
who must have been highly respected, 
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Among them were Dr. Tillotson, Dr. 
Stillingfleet; Dr.-Patrick, Bishop of 
Chester; &c. That she was much 
admired in her.art by her contem- 
poraries -is shewn by the number of 
persons of consequence whom she 
painted ;* and Sir P. Lely, who lent 
her. his own pictures, as well as many 
by Vandyke, with the greatest libe- 
rality, greatly applauded her for the 
excellence of her copies. The dra- 
pery and fandscapes of her pictures 
were filled in by other hands, prin- 
cipally ‘by her-son Bartholomew, 
who, though he long followed the 
profession, never attained much ex- 
cellence; She had another son, named 
Charles, who was also intended for 
an artist, but he went into the 
church. 

- Mrs. Beale died in. December 28, 
1697;: in the sixty-sixth year of her 
age, and was interred under the 
communion table in St, James's 





- * Pictures by Mrs. Beale of most. of 
the following personages still exist, some 
of them at.Windsor Castle, near King 
Charles’s Beauties by Sir P. Lely :—Earl 
of Bolingbroke; Earl of ‘Shaftesbury, 
Duke and Duchess of Newcastle, Lady 
Stafford, Countess. of Derby, Ear) of 
Halifax, Lady Dorchester, Lord Claren- 

don, &e, ;, 
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church, The following character is 
given of this lady as a painter by the 
Rev. Mr. Pilkington, and it is ce2- 
| firmed by Mr. Fuseli:—‘“ Her co- 
louring was clear and strong, with a 
great look of nature, and she worked 
with a good body of colours. She 
had applied herself to copy some 
pictures of the Italian masters, by 
which her taste and her pencil were 
much improved, and her portraits 
had a great deal of the Italian air 
and style.” 

She is also stated by Oldys to 
have been a poet, and is called “ the 
masculine poet and painter, the in- 
comparable Mrs, Beale;” but ail 
that remains by her is the version of 
a few Psalms, published by Dr. 
Woodford. ‘As to her claim to the 
title of incomparable, it is to be re- 
collected that in the gallant reign of 
Charles were many tncomparables : 
Mrs. Behn, Mrs. Phillips, Mrs, Cent- 
livre, &c. all existing nearly at the 
same time. By her own portrait, 
Mrs. Beale appears to have had a 
round plump face, with quick lively 
eyes, but a mouth and chin rather 
coarse, and partaking too much of 
the character of the dissolute age in 





which she flourished. 
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POETRY. 
ae 


Poetry exalts 
_ Her voice to ages ; and informs the page 
With music, image, sentiment, and thought.—Tuomson. 


SONNET, 
Written with @ Pencil.on Ridgway Hill, 
i BY CLIO RICKMAN. | 

| WPRUE, ’tis a Paradise on every hand, 


And Nature here her richest scenes | 


has given, 
fromming: ed every charm of sea and 
an 
And bids the glowing prospect breathe 
~ Of heaven, 


—— 


All this I see with undelighted eye,— 
J, thro’ whose breast the tide of rap- 
ture ran, 
Who felt each varied beauty ’neath the 


j 


sky, : 
Exulting felt, and joyed to be a 
man. 


‘Ah! now no more has. Nature charms for 
me ; 
I cease t'admire her, and with tears 
behold 
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The landscape rich, the sun that, thwart 
the sea, 
Now slanting beaims and tips the hills 
with sold : 
Alt that endeared this Paradise to me, 
Oh! my angelic Eve! is flown with thee! 


(RII RIC mn 


THE BUTTERFLY AND THE 
COQUETTE. 


A FABLE. 
Poor Sylvia! growing old and plain,— 
Yet gay as ever, and as vain,— 
Was once the toast and praise of all 
The playhouse, or more gay Vauxhall: 
Such numbers without number came, 
She hardly knew them e’en by name ; - 
While flattering echoes round her rang 
Of beauty—grace—and voice divine— 
** By Gad I swear, how monstrous fine!” 
She thus the hearts of all ensnares— 
That is, if beaux have any hearts: 
But hold—how can we doubt their parts, 
Aud Gl all female conversation. 

Gay Sylvia thus her hours employ’d, 
Sire all the sweets of life enjoy'd, 

cloy’d : 

The bioom of youth she gaily pass’d; 
And thought, or hoped, *twould ever last; 
Her charms, and beaux, were all alive : 
She pleased or slighted them at pleasure, 
Knowing the value of her treasure, 
Herx fortune was her voice and face,— 
Certain, if wedlock she should choose, 
Her hand no suitor could refuse. 


The beaux, who flutter at the ball, 
And yet to all she sign’d and sang, 
Till quite enraptured with her airs, 
Who cut such figures in the nation, 
And (strange to say) seemed never 
From gay ’ fifteen to twenty-five 
Which not in sordid gold had place— 
3ut the swift course of thirty years 


Her charms had drooped, and raised her | 


fears ; 
Her roses faded, and her beaux, 
Of course, now left her to repose ; 
By those with. whom she toy’d and: flirted 
She found herself now quite deserted ; 
Her voice, which ravish’d every ear, 
Now scav’d the very cat with fear, 
Quick to her toilet’s help she flies, 
Paints, washes, to her'skin applies 
Ttow vain each source of art we try, 
To make it with sweet nature vie! 
Naught could revive her faded bloomn— 
A single life-seemed now her doom, 
While thus in solitude she siglid;' 
A gaudy. butterfly she spied, 
Which round about the candles flutter'd, 
Smgeing its bis. this moral ntter'd: 
Gay hapless $ sylvia, gaze on me; 
Au ¢iiblem of yo ourself yousee ; 


Poetry. 


Like you, in Nature’s charms array’d,’ * 


J 








Through pleasure’s 
‘stray’d, 

In beauty’s dazzling colours drest, 

By every foppish fly caress‘d, 

The sweets of éev’ry flower I tasted; 

And thus my prime of life was wasted: 

Gay spring and summer quickly. pass’d, 

And now in autumnh’s vale I’m ¢ast, 

Forsook by all who buz, and run, 

And glitter, in the noon-day sun : 

Too late I find that'fortune’s friends 

Praise and caress for selfish ends ; 

Too late I find that beatity’s flower 

Blooms, tades, and dies, in one short 
hour. 

Then learn of me—'tis not too late— 

‘Take warning and avoid my fate : 


maze) J - thoughtless 


Still seeking pleasure. to the last, . 

Behold my end approaching fast ; 

Bereft of every power to please, 

Myself with various arts I teaze; 

In vain endeavours to restore 

Those beauties which are now‘no more ; 

Neglected in the vale of years, 

Devoid of hope, oppress’d with fears, 

‘The victim of frail charms behold. 

The story of my sorrows told, t 

This moral will my fate unfold : 

“ That danger lurks in pleasure’s way, 

Which lures its votaries, to betray, 

Leading from virtue’s paths astray ; 

And Comus’ cup, too Jong enjoy’d, 

With pain and sorrow is alloy’d ; 

That vanity itself’ destroys, @ 

Consuming its ephemeral joys ; 

That beauty. dazzles for an hour, |. 

And fades neglected like a flower, 

Admir’d only in its prime, — . 

Then crush’d by all-destroving Time.” 
This said, the butterfly expird ; 

When Sylvia trom her. glass retir’d, 

Cast off her vanity and pride, 

And soon became a happy bride. 


= en 


A VAIN VISION. 


ONE night on my uneasy conch I toss’d, 
While from mine eyes fast tears of 
sorrow drain, | 


Sighing for blasted hopes, ambition 
cross’d, 
For years. of vail ddsite, attempts as 
vain}. 


When sudden tomy’eyes.a blessed sight 


.Was Teh ae figure all..of moving 
: it! 

More fradefuil than ny fatty. e’er could 
‘feign, 


Stood at my ’side, as beautifiil as bright! 
Her robes egsential-of the moon’ s mild 
beam, 
— form markéd by abrighiter 
gleam: 
















































“ Droop not!” she cried, “ fond swain— 
ardent and young! 
“Cease not to hope, and fail not to 
pursue : 
No vuigar strains shall eer defile thy 
, tongue, 
But strains like some that better ages 
- knew!” 
PHILOMUSA. 


—_— 
LINES 
LEFT ON A GARDEN SEAT. 


STRANGER, the lines that meet thine eye 
Are traced by one oppressed with grief, 
Whose aching heart obtains relief 
From cherishing the fond belief 

That thou wilt grant thy sympathy. 


One who is doomed throngh life to go, 
By disappointment still attended, 
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To mark the painful hours move slow, 
And droop beneath a weight of woe, 
Dejected, lonely, and unfriended. 


To gaze, with retrospective eye, 
On scenes of lost felicity, 

That prompt the unavailing sigh, 

And contrast, by their brilliant dye, 
‘The deepening shades of misery. 


Whose mind, to lasting grief a prey, 

Feels all its energies consume ; 
Reason can scarce maintain her sway, 
And Hope's bright animating ray 

No longer penetrates the gloom. 
And wan Despair, with chilling power, 

Is closely on her footsteps stealing, 
Blighting in Fancy’s grasp the flowers 
She pluck’d in early happy hours, 

And withering every ardeut feeling. 

E.M, 
July 17th, 1815. 
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REVIEW OF NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


a 


Tie Comptete AncierR; by Isaac 
Walton and Charles Cotton, esq. A 
new edition. Price 24s. 


MpuE ingenious and profitable art of 

book-making was. perhaps. never 
carried to a greater extent than in the 
frequent republications of the “Com- 
plete Angler,” more particularly the 
two last editions. Who would be- 
lieve that the massive. royal octavo 
volume now put forth, adorned with. 
numerous plates, long prefaces, and 
tedious notes, was originally nothing 
but a simple guide. to a, very simple 


art; that the book, which now is 


offered, to sale for fous-and-twenty 
shillings, was originally. sold for less 
than:a tenth part of the sum. The 
truth is, that by a lapse of time the 
work has completely changed its cha- 
racter. How would the diffidence 
and modesty of Isaac Walton be 
shocked could he. behold, himself 
converted from.a simple and.amusing 
instructor if the art of angling. into 
the most important author of the 
period in which. he lived; for cer- 
tainly no writer who was his contem- 





porary has received half the honours 
that have been heaped upon him. 
We do not intend to deny that the 
“ Complete Angler” is a very agree- 
able book: on the contrary, consi- 
dering that the subject is in a manner 
scientific, we are surprised at. the 
very pleasant way in which it is made 
entertaining even to those who do 
not take delight in the occupation of 
the angler. We are gratified, above 
all, by the vein of good-humour.and 
benevolence that runs through the 
whole work, so perfect an image of 
the mind of the author; and we are 
entertained by the interspersion of 
amusing anecdotes and information 
regarding his friends and contempo- 
raries, in the whole period from the 
end of the reign of Elizabeth to the 
end of that of James II. a space of 
more than eighty years. 
With respect to the notes by the 
editor, which. serve to swell the vor 
lume in the present edition, they are 
much the same as.in the last; many 
of them are useful and. instructive, 
and some necessary for the explana- 
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tion of the author in parts of his 
work that have become obsolete ; but 
others are puerile and insignificant, 
dwelling with gossiping particularity 
on minutiz which interested no one 
but the writer. To the reduplica- 
tion of the plates, however, we prin- 
cipally object, not merely because 
they so materially augment its price 
(a most important consideration with 


the publisher), but because they ac-- 


tually diminish the pleasure with 
which the work is read. This ob- 
jection more especially applies to 
the edition now before us, where the 
most insignificant object mentioned 
or alluded to by Walton is made the 
subject of a wood-cut or a copper- 
plate, under pretence of giving the 
readers a correct notion of the vari- 
ous places and situations. If they 
be like us they would infinitely rather 
have been without such precise in- 
fermation, which brings every thing 
down to the level of cold reality, 
leaving no range to the imagination, 
and giving no credit to the descrip- 
tive powers of the author; one of 
whose principal excellencies is his 
facility in presenting the scene to the 
mind’s eye infinitely better than even 
by the clever designs of Mr. Linnel, 
and the neat engravings of Mr. Au- 
dinet. The original sketches by 
Wale in the first edition, published 
by Sir John Hawkins, are quite of a 
different class, being merely the im- 
pressions produced by the author's 
descriptions upon the mind of an 
artist, and not the tame correct imi- 
tations of existing objects. But, 
though the reader might be better 
satisfied with the bare imagination of 
the scenes, the bookseller would not 
be as well pleased with the bare ima- 

ination of the advantages he is 

kely to gain from this republication, 
. for which the additional plates are 
the chief excuse. 

A correspondent, in our fifth num- 
ber, communicated some particulars 
respecting Isaac Walton; and we 
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believe that he is now 86 generally 
known that it is not necessary to sav 
any thing regarding the extended 
biographical notice of him affixed te 
the present and preceding edition of 
the “ Angler;” a memoir made up 
in a most curious style of mintite and 
patient investigation: yet, such is the 
feeling excited by “‘ honest old Isaac,” 
as his friends were accustomed to 
call him, that the merest triffes pos- 
sess an interest that could be en- 
dured in the memoirs of few other 
authors. The goodness of his heart 
secured him friends wherever he 
went, and, though his talents by no 
means deserve the wild admiration 
that some persons have bestowed, 
they were such as to secure him re- 
spect and esteem in an age when 
ability was considered an introduc- 
tion to the first societies, and when 
men were weighed by their worta 
more than by their wealth. Isaac 


| Walton, the hosier in Chancery-lane, 


often filled a place by the side of 
some of the noblest peers of the 
land, and his own independence of 
mind taught him that he had a just 
claim to such a seat.* 

Those who, from reading the life 
of Walton, have felt as they pro- 
ceeded a growing love for the kind- 
ness and benignity of his nature, 
will be shocked, no doubt, some- 
times in the course of his book, not 


only with the apparent unconcern 


with which he speaks of the torments 








* An anecdote is told, we believe of 
Piron, which does him more credit than 
all his poems. He came late to a dinner 
at a French nobleman’s, where he was 
invited : the company, not knowing who 
he was, were rising as he entered the 
room. “ Pray do not disturb yourselves,” 
said the host; “it is not vecessary ‘to 
rise—it is only Piron the poet.” Piron 
overheard the expression as he passed 
through the door, and, bowing haughtily 
to the company, observed, ‘ Since I'am 
announced in my true character, I will 
take the place that is least unworthy of 
me :” and he seated himself at the hea& 
of the table. It requires no comment. 








callous and’ insensible as to pass over 
these. relatious ,as‘ things of course : 


‘Thight be addited’ from his book. 


‘who possessed such ‘seiisibilities to 


‘become by habit so hiardeued to the 
-Jdad sympathies-of our nature. 


, a “ First let me. tell you, that the very 


-water-side, and considered what yon had 


- damped his mirth -and took, up go much 
Ot; his. tinre and: thoughts, that, he-Dimself 


of .the..fish writhing ,aipon, his hook, 
but with the seeming barbarity with 
which he talks of baiting his lines with 
struggling animals, and. of the best 
modes of keeping them alive and 
sensible to the agonies inflicted: for 
instance, in speaking of fishing for 
the pike, he says— | 

“ Thus use your frog, that he may con- 
tinue long alive : Put your hook, I mean 
your atining wise, throngh his mouth and 
eut at his gills, and then, with a fine 
tieedie and silk, sow the upper part of 
his leg with only one stitch to the arming 
wire of your hook, or tie the frog’s leg 
above the upper joint to the armed wire, 
end in so doing use him as though you 
loved hin; that is, harm ‘him as little 
as: yor possibly may, that he may live the 
longer.” 

What a profanation of language 
and feeling does this expression seem 
to a tender mind, unused to the con- 
templation of such exquisite cruelties ; 
and yet we'all’ know that, without 
the least diminution of natural be-: 
névolence to our fellow-creatures, by 
habit the mind may be made so 


that it Was so with Walton to the 
utmost extent “is “obvious, not only 
from the fact, bat from the mode in 
Which that fact is stated. Many 
other’ instances * ef the same’ kind” 
Let the reader pass the eye over the 
folowing short passage, and it will 


appear almost miraculous that a man 


the beauty of natural objects, should 


hour. which you were absent. from me I 
Sat down uniler, a willow-teee by the 


dold me of. the. owner ‘of. that, pleasant’ 


‘peadew in which you.then lefi me: shat} 
he hada plentiful estate, and nol aheart, 
‘tothinkso; that he had.at this time many 


law-suits depending ;4nd that they both 


had not Jeisure to take the sweet content 
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that I, who pretended no title to them, 
took in his fields: for I could there sit 
quietly, ‘and, looking on the water, see 
some fishes sport themselves in the silver 
streams, and others leaping at flies, of 
several shapes and colours; looking on 
the hills, 1 could behold them spotted 
with ‘woods and groves ; looking down the 
meadows, I could see here;a, boy: gather- 
ing lilies and lady-smocks, and there a 
girl cropping culverkeyes and cowslips, 
all ‘to make garlands suitable to this 
pleasant month of May. ‘These and many 
other ficld-tiowers so perfumed the air, 
that Lthought that very meadow like-the 
field in Sicily, where the perfumes arising 
from the place made all the dogs ‘that 
hunt in it to fall off ad to lose theiy 
hottest scent. . Tsay, as I sat thus joying 
in my own happy condition, and pitying 
this poor rich man that owned this and 
many other meadows about me, I. did 
thankfully remember what our Savieur 
said, that ‘ the meek possess the earth, 
or rather they enjoy what the others 
possess and enjoy not; for anglers and 
meek quiet-spirited men are free from 
those high, those restless thoughts, which 
corrode the sweets of life, and they, and 
they only, can say, as the poet has hap. 
pily expressed it— 

Hail, blest estate of lowliness! _ 

Happy enjoyment of such minds 
As, rich in self-contentedness, 

Can, like the reeds in roughest winds, 
By yielding make that blow but small, 
At which proud oaks and cedars fall.” — 

P, 211, edit. 1661. 


A great many similar, quotations 
might be made from the book, but 
perhaps none that speak so. -com- 


| pletely the mind of the author,— 


“meek and. quiet-spirited,? yet 
‘¢ rich in self-contentedness.”. 
These. sort of Arcadian, descrip- 
tions, in which the. author. (as. our 
correspondent .observed,, vol, a. p. 
325,) “really carries.the reader aut 


| with him into the. fields to. breathe 


the fresh air,” are the most, original 
parts of the work, and. indeed the 
only parts in which, readers. in gene- 
ral will feel interesied,. with the.ex- 
ception, of, the notices of contempo- 
raries and happy. quotations from 
neglected and forgotten .poets. In 
the scientific portion of the “:Com- 
plete. Augler,”.. Walton frequently 
borrows from others, and particularly 
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his instructions upon fly-fishing, 
which are by no means complete : 
this deficiency was, however, sup- 
plied by Cotton, and his addition 
forms the second part of the ‘ An- 
gler.” It is rather an ungracious 
task to point out the plagiaries of 
such a man, who has generally the 
fairness and candour to acknowledge 
his authorities, nor are they of much 
consequence: we will, therefore, 
conclude the present article by only 
referring to one on the subject of the 
antiquity of angling. Gervase Mark- 
ham, in his book upon the same 
subject, published in 1635, called 
*‘ the Pleasures of Princes, or Good 
Men’s Recreations,” has the follow- 
ing passage. 

“Now, for the antiquity thereof (for 
all pleasures, like gentry, are held to be 
most excellent which are most ancient), 
it is by some writers said to be found out 
by Deucalion and Pialia, his wife, after 
the general flood; others write it was 
the invention of Saturn, after the peace 


concluded betwixt him and his brother 
Titan; and others that it came from 


PLD LOD DLL! La aL 





Bellus, the son of Nimrod, who first ia- 
vented ali holy and virtuous recreations : : 
and all these, though they savour of fic- 
tion, yet they differ not from truth, for 
it is most certain that beth Deucalion, 
Saturn, aud bellus, are taken for figures 
of Noah and his family, and the inven- 
tion of the art of angling is truly said to 
come from the sons of. Seth, of which 
Noah was most principal.”--G, Mark- 
ham’s Art of Angling, p. 3. 


Those who refer to the same point 
in Walton’s book will immediately 
be struck by the resemblance between 
the two passages, even in phraseo- 
logy, though it is not at all imposst- 
ble that the similarity may arise 
from the fact that Markham and 
Walton referred to the same au- 
thority regarding the antiquity of 
angling; for the latter admits “ that 
former times have had their disqui- 
sitions on the subject.” Markham, 
too, was a professed book-maker, 
and may be considered almost the 
earliest hackney-writer in our lan- 
guage: he published nearly upon all 
subjects. 





RETROSPECTIVE CRITICISM. 


ee 


} study to bring forth some acceptable work ; not striving te shew any rare invention 
that passeth a mean man’s capacity, but to utter aud revive matter of some 
moment, known and talked of long ago, yet over long hath been buried and as 
it seemeth laid dead, for any fruit it hath shewed in the memory of man.— 
CHURCHYARD’S Spark of Friendship ; addressed to Sir W, Raleigh, 1586. 


— 


_ FRANCE PAINTED TO THE LiFe; by a 
learned and impartial Hand. London, 
printed for Wm. Leake, 1657. 


tt is not, perhaps, possible at this 
time to ascertain who was the 
author of the small work now before 
us. Whoever he be, we may safely 
athrm that he was one of the most 

~ acute and witty observers that ever 
travelled into foreign countries; yet 
we are much mistaken if he have not 
written other works besides this ano- 
nymous publication: for such an 
easy flow of style, such. well-chosen 





and pointed expressions, could scarce- 
ly have been produced by an indi- 
vidual not in the habit of com- 
position. Sometimes it a little re- 
sembles the best of the letters of 
Howel (reviewed in our Magazine 
for June), but, on the whole, the 
strain of keen sarcasm, shrewd ob- 
servation, and humourous allusion, 
are much above the general run of 
that excellent author’s compositions, 
For the same reason we do not as- 
sign it to Cleveland, who Wrote 
sometimes in a similar, though not 
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with equal, spirit; nor is it known 
that he ever visited France: indeed, 
if is dificult to find a man, even of 
that day, with the exception of But- 
ler, who had wit and talent enough 
to have written such a book, and we 
have no other authority to attribute 
it to him but the intrinsic merit of 
the production. It is useless to waste 
miore time in conjectures, that only 
shew in the end that it has been 
wasted. 

Addison says, that “a reader sel- 
dom peruses a book with pleasure 
till he knows whether the writer of 
it bea black or a fair man, of a mild 


or cholerick disposition, married or | 


a bachelor, with other particulars of 
a like nature that conduce very much 
to the right understanding of an au- 
thor.” That this remark is true to 
a certain extent no one will deny, 
though it might require ingenuity to 
shew that some of the particulars 
noticed would ‘ conduce to the right 
understanding of an author,” and 
are not the result merely of that 
natural curiosity we feel regarding 
all persons by whom we are inte- 
rested. In this instance, however, 
our readers can receive, for the rea- 
sons assigned, no such gratification ; 
and therefore, in reading the extracts 
we shall supply, they must trust to 
their own conjectures and imagina- 
tion, as the author throughout does 
not supply a single hint that person- 
ally regards himself, excepting that 
he was an Englishman, who, before 
he went into France, seems to have 
been accustomed to the enjoyment 
of the conveniences and luxuries of 
life. We lament, however, that not 
even the name of the author of 
*« France painted to the Life,” has 
reached us, because such a circum- 
stance gives an identity that serves 
to fix the work, with its merits, de- 
fects, or peculiarities, more effectu- 
ally upon the mind of the reader. 

_ Qn this and some other accounts 
we should not have chosen the work 


] 


| 








now before us as a subject for the 
retrospective department of our mis- 
cellany, had it not been so peculiarly 
applicable to the circumstances of 
the day in which we live. Many of 
our readers, no doubt, visited the 
continent in the course of last sum- 
mer, and it is probable, in conse- 
quence of the happy re-opening of 
the ports, that many more, who have 
not before been abroad, will imitate 
the example of those who have. The 
first point of attention was and will 
be France and its capital; and those 
who read the extracts we shall make 
from this work, and afterwards com- 
pare them with what their own senses 
will furnish, will be astonished at the 
wonderful sagacity and acuteness of 
the author, who seems intuitively to 
have ascertained the character of the 
French nation, and to have stamped 
it with a fidelity and precision that 
is astonishing. [lis description of 
manners are no less striking and cor- 
rect; and the writer of the present 
arucle, having gone over the scene 
himself in the last year, is able to 
bear testimony to their spirit and 
accuracy. In the outset, the writer 
of “France painted to the Life” 
went over the same greund we our- 
selves travelled. ‘Phe following pas- 
sage is taken from the carly part of 
the work, just after the arrival of 
the author at Dieppe: he and his 
companions are about to set off for 
Rouen. | 

“ The cart stayeth, ard it is fit we were 
in it; horses we could get none for mo- 
ney, and for love we did not expect them. 
We are now mounted in one chariot, for 
so we must callit: an Englishman thought 
it a plain cart, and, if it needs will have 
the honour of being a eharivé, letit: sure 
I am it was never ordained for a triumph. 
At one end were fastened three carcasses 
of horses, or three bodies that had been 
once horses and now were worn to dead 
images. At last they began to crawl, 
for go they could not. This converted 
me from my former heresy, and made 
me apprehend life in them, but it was so 
little that it seemed only enough to earry 
them to the next pack of hounds, Thus 
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accommodated we bade farewell to 
Dieppe, and proceeded with a pace so 
slow that we thought our journey to 
Rouen would prove a most perfect em- 
blem of the motion of the ninth sphere, 
which was 49,000 years in finishing. Thus 
endured we all the diseases of a journey, 
and the danger of three several deaths— 
crowning, choking with the mire, and 
breaking of the wheel; besides a fear 
of being famished before we came to our 
inn.” 

Excepting that the mode of con- 
veyance now is a little more rapid 
(though even in that respect the im- 
provement is not striking), this de- 
scription of a journey is most accurate; 
and the spirit and minuteness with 
which the whole detail is given, did 
our space allow us to continue the 
extract, puts us on the spot with the 
travellers, heartily laughing with 
them at their appearance and dis- 
tresses. ‘The subsequent account of 
Tostes, a village half way between 
Dieppe and Rouen, and what is called 
the inn there, is still better. We 
should fave expected that the hu- 
mourous old Bishop Corbet, of Nor- 
wich, would have written prose ex- 
actly in this style, but he was dead 
sometime before this work appeared, 

“ We came at last to Tostes, the place 
destinate to our lodging, a town like the 
worst sort of market-towns in England. 
There our charioteer brought us to the 
ruins of an house: an ale-house T should 
scarce have thought it, and yet, in spite 
of my teeth, it must be an inn, yea, and 
that an honourable one too, as Don Quix- 
otte’s host told him. Despair of finding 
there either bedding or victuals made me 


been possible ; just like the fellow at the 
gallows, who, wien he might have been 
reprieved on condition he would marry a 
wench which there sued for him, having 
viewed her well, cried to the hang-man 
to drive on his cart. ‘The truth is, J’es- 
chappay du tonnere et tombay en Ueclair,* 
according to the French proverb—I fell 
out of the frying-pan into the hot fire. 
One of the house (a ragged fellow, and 
so most likely to live there,) brought us 
to a room somewhat of kindred to a 
charnel-house, as dark and as dampish : 





* The old mode of spelling this French. 
saylbg. ‘ 


I confess it was paved with brick at the 
bottom, and had, towards the orchard, a 
pretty hole, which in former times had 
been a window, but now the glass was all 
vanished. By the light that came in at 
the hole I first perceived that I was not 
in England. *** By my description of 
the inn you may guess at the rest of 
France ; not altogether wretched, yet is 
the alteration almost insensible.” 

Those who have been at Tostes 
cannot fail to recognise in this pic- 
ture almost the identical inn they 
found there, with all its luxurious 
concomitants. It is possible that the 
house now standing there may be the 
very same entered by this quaint and 
witty traveller, for, though of brick, 
the walls are so substantial that they 
may have lasted these 200 years, and 
would last 200 years longer; but 
what adds so much to the forlorn 
misery of the place is that the timber 
and ornaments, not being so durable, 
are fast rotting away, and tie patch- 
ed sash-windows (for such they have 
since adopted) are some of them 
literally dropping out of their frames. 
In the culinary art, in the principak 
towns, the French are much improv- 
ed of late years; but the following 
may be taken as not a very exagge- 
rated account of the cooking at these 
low auberges, diguified by the title 
of inns. 

“Let us now walk into the kitchen; 
and here we found a most terrible execu- 
tion committed on the person of a pullet. 
My hostess (cruel woman!) had cut the 
throat of it, and, without plucking off 


( | the feathers, tore it into pieces with her 
wish to trust again to our cart, had it | 


hands, and afterwards took away skin 
and feathers together, just as we strip 
rabbits in England. This done, it was 
clapped into a pan and fried into a sup- 
per. In other places, where we could 
get meat for the spit, it useth to be pre- 
sently broached and laid perpendicularly 
over the fire; three turns at most dis- 
patcheth it, and bringeth it up to the 
table rather scorched than roasted.* I 





* Those who have been in France 
Know that there is no notion somistaken 
as to suppose that the French roast their 





an Englishman cannot touch it, 


meat to rags, as it is caiied. Their roasé.. . 
meat they often eat in a state so raw that, 
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say, where we could get it; for in these 
rascally inns you cannot have what you 
would but what you may, and that also 
not at the cheapest. At Pontoise we met 
with a rabbit, and we thought we had 
found a great purchase. Larded it was, 
as all meat is in this country, otherwise 
it is so lean it could never endure the 
roasting. In the eating it proved so 
tough that I could not be persuaded that 
it was any more than thre removes from 
the rabbit which wus in the ark. The price 
half a crown English: my companions 
thought it over dear, but to me it seemed 
very reasonable, for certainly the grass 
that fed it was worth more than thrice 
the money.” 


Without flattery to the females of 


England, ail persons, whether natives 
or foreigners, will admit the justice 
of what this wiiter says of the women 
of France. He is led to the subject 
by alluding to his hostess and her 
daughters, at a wretched dirty ale- 
house. 

“ Not to honour them with a further 
character, let this suffice—tihat their 
persons kept excellent decorum with the 
house and furniture. Tiie women, ge- 
nerally, of all France are forced to be 
contented with a little beauty, and she 
which with us is reckoned among the 
vulgar would amongst them be takeu for 
a princess.” 

This fact forms one of the strong- 
est objections against the adoption 
of French fashions in England. 
Oliver Goldsmith laughs at our wo- 
men, because brown and fair, haud- 
some and ugly, all wear the same 
prevailing dress; and it is not less 
true that babiliments that become a 
plain woman may be very injurious 
to the appearance of a beautiful 
woman: for this reason French diess 
may very well suit Frenchwomen, 


but is it not at all adapted to those | 


of our happier country. 

Every line we read we are struck 
with the great acuteness and obser- 
vation of this traveller: he says so 
much truth in so small a compass. 
Thus, in speaking of attendants :— 

“ The principal ornaments of these 
times are the men-servants, the raggedest 
regiment I ever yet looked upon. By 
the habit of his attendants a man wouid 


Retrospective Criticism. 
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think himself in gaol; their clothes are 
full of patches, or else open to the skin. 
Bid ove of them wipe your boots, he 
presently hath recourse to the curtains ; 
with those he will perhaps rub over one 
side, and leave the other to be made 
clean by the guest: it is enough for him 
that he hath set the copy.” 

How much more characteristic 
and impressive are these sketches 
than the laboured paintings of mo- 
dern tourists, who, having made a 
forinight’s trip to Paris, write a book 
“upon the moral, political, and 
physical state of France, their rela- 
tions, establishments, institutions,” 
and many other long and sounding 
words that pass for wisdom, and 
with the generality of readers very 
well supply its place, But we must 
hasten to the best part of this book, 
in which the author speaks of the 
character of ile I’rench nation. The 
following passages are touched with 
a most masterly hand and mind, and 
contain more political and moral 
wisdom than half the ostentatious 
quartos of this book-making age, 
with the names of the authors in 
capitals: yet the writer of “ France 
to the Life” was contented to remain 
unknown and imbeplastered with 
praise, laid on in our days like white- 
wash by a blind man, over and over 
again in the same place, or on parts 
that were much better avoided, 

“ The present French, then, is nothing 
but an old Gaul moulded into a new 
mame—as rash he is as headstrong, and 
as hair-brained; a nation whom you shall 
win with a feather und lose with a straw, 
Upon the first sight of him you shall have 
him as familiar as your sieep, or the ne- 
cessity of breathing ; in one hour’s con- 
ference you may endear him to you; in 
the second, unbutton him; the third 
pumps him dry ef ail his secrets, and he 
gives them you as faithfully as if you 
were his ghostly father and bound to con- 
ceal them: when you have learned this 
you may lay him aside, for he is no longer 
serviceabie. Ji you have any humour in 
holding him in a further acquaintance (a 
favour which he contesseth, and I believe 
him, he is unworthy of), himself will 
make the first separation, *** In his 
private self-conceitedness, he hateth the 
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Spaniard, loveth not the English, and 
contemneth the German : himself is the 
only courtier and complete gentleman ; 
but it is his own glass which he seeth in. 
Out of this conceit of his own excel- 
lency, and partly out of shallowness of 
brain, he is very liable to exceptions ; 
the least distaste that can be draweth his 
sword, and a minute’s pause sheatheth it 
to your hand; afterwards, if you beat 
him into better manners, he shall take it 
kindly and cry serviteur. In this one 
thing they are wonderfully like the devil: 
meekness or submission makes them in- 
solent, a little resistance puts them to 
their heels or makes them your spaniels. 
In a word, fur [have held him too long, 
he is a walking vanity in a new fashion.” 

How admirably are all these ad- 
mirable things said, making only a 
slight allowance for the quaintness 
of the style of the age. Who would 
not almost suppose (if we had talent 


enough to write so well) that we bad 
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and, that, having been recently to 
France, we had been giving a sketch 
of cur own journey and of the cha- 
racter of the people of that country 
at the present moment. But nearly 
the whole of this excetlent tract, 
written 150 years ago, isin the same 
style: its truth, proved by our own 
experience, makes us the more ad- 
mire. What an eye had the author! 
penetrating with prophetic glance 
almost into futurity, as if he con- 
templated the very eveuts that make 
us admit, with few exceptions, that 
the character of the French people 
above drawi is not more severe than 
they have themselves since shewn 
they amply merited—‘ a nation 
whom you shail win with a feather 
and lose with a straw.” 
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not been imposing upon our readers, 
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MR. WEST’S PICTURES. 
[8 addition to the grand picture 
of Christ Rejected, noticed in 
our first number, Mr. West’s Exhi- 
bition-room has been lately enriched 
by two other large and finished 
paintings and by ten sketches. 

1, Christ healing in the Temple. 
This picture is nearly the same as the 
one exhibited a few years since in the 
British Institution: it is, like that, 
rich in anatomical science, in judici- 
ous grouping, in a noble style of 
drapery, in a strong and natural 
character of corporeal disease, and 
in the more important one of mind. 
These are the primary constituents 
of the subject ; and the two first and 
the last mentioned qualities are the 
essentials in all historical works: they 
place Mr. West in the:glorious list 
of the great masters, but not among 
the first in that list. To Raffaele, 


| for instance, we could refer for a 


painting of Christ and his disciples, 
of a more elevated character than 
those in this 6r any other picture of 
Mr. West. The disciple on the right 
of the Saviour has a mild and deep 
thoughtfulness, and his ample fore- 
head and well-proportioned features 
are cast in the mould of manly 
beauty; but the other disciples re- 
present mean fishermen rather than 
the sacred followers of the great 
founder of Christianity. Mean fish- 
ermen they certainly were; but the 
importance attaclied to their func- 
tions as Christ’s disciples demands of 
paintings dignity, to give them a 
loftier aspect. ‘The painter has been 
very felicitous in his representation 
of Christ: we must be, indeed, de- 
void of feeling if we do not here 
recognise him ‘ who went about do- 
ing good,”—him “ in whose mouth 
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there was found no guile,’—and who 
preached ‘ peace and good-will 
among iwwankind.” Among the sick, 
the maia object is the consumptive 
man, brought before the divine healer 
by two athietic assistants. Here 
Raffaeiie himself could scarcely have 
been more descriptive: here is, in- 
deed, the melancholy portraiture of 
‘* pining atrophy” —tke hollow eyes; 
the bones, veacebainr’ of their former 
concea!ment, intruding their shapes 
on the eye; the Sesh white, from 
the drying-up of the ru: ldy vital 
stream in the almost anpihiiated 
channels of flesh; the neck, unabie 
to sustain the head, letting it sink 
within the level of the shoulders; the 
grey locks, in the summer-time of 
life, anticipating from disease the 
winter of age. But this dreary ob- 
ject, this phantom of manly exist- 
ence, is exhilarated bya warm feeling 
of hope, lighting up his otherwise 
rayless eyes, and throwing into it a 
look of confident expectation of the 
coming good, of the fruition of the 
hope of health long deferred: this, 
mixed with a devotional feeling, ex- 
pressed by his united hands, render 
an otherwise unpleasant, because dis- 
eased, object the prime feature of 
the picture, seen as it is in the highest 
light. In the beautiful face of his 
wife, as it learns anxiously forward, 
looking at Christ and pointing to her 
husband, are seen the ardent breath- 
ings of connubial love; and in vari- 
ous other faces the deep concern and 
eager hope ef sorrowing relatives, 
especially i in the boy who is leading 
a groping blind father. "The action 
of the hands in a blind boy, led by 
his father, is gracefully significant of 
his sueing for the blessing of sight, 
Here we must not omit to admire the 

unusual judgment displayed in the 
action of the hands ia all Mr. West’s 

pictures: they are always expositors 


of the action of the mind in the 


figures to which they belong. One 
of the alterations fron the former 
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picture in the Institution is a young 
maniac, borne along by his father 
and mother: it is a most lively deli- 
neation of horror. His limbs are in 
tumultuous agitation; his eyes g glare; 
his complexion is livid ; his ‘looks 
are altogether rigid and malign : ; thie 
hair, Nature’s graceful finishing to 
the head, has disappeared ; ; and the 
wreck of the mind is terrifically seen 
in the storm of disease that tosses 
about the unruddered vessel in which 
it is contained. The picture’s co- 
louring isin parts beautiful, such as 
iu the flesh of the blind boy; but its 
general spread is spotty, and by no 
means of the highest intelligence. 
We speak here in comparison with 
the choicest specimens, as seen in the 
works of Georgione, Titian, &e. A 
discordance is conspicuous between 
the exquisitely-beautiful cast of .the 
Saviour’s dress and its insipid dingy 
colour; while the numercus bronze- 
coloured faces want the relief of 
more varied and agreeably-toned car- 
nations. 

2. The Crucifixion is one of Mr. 
West’s most vigorous performances. 
Every figure is highly significant of 
its proper ex pression, “and the whole 
is shrouded in the dimmed and sickl 
daylight which preceded the dark- 
ness related in the Scripture to have 
signalised Christ’s death. The pic- 
ture is abundant in the development 
of mind: in the admirably-marked 
Jewish faces and poimting fingers are 
seen the low-thoughted and cruel 
scoffers; in the groupe of eager dice- 
throwers, the sordid seekers after 
gain “casting lots” for Christ’s gar- 
ments; in the centurion, gazing on 
the great Sufferer, the astonished and 
faith-confirmed convert; inthe Mag- 
dalen, gazing wildly on the Saviour’s 


lnailed feet, the heart-broken friend ; 


in the beloved disciple and Christ’s 
mother, a deep, but more sobered, 
because expected, sorrow. Zealous 
attacinneut and belief are seen in, the 
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wards Christ of one of the crucified 
malefactors ; in the other, an equally 
strong and, indeed, unexcelled cha- 
racter of malignity ¢ and impenitence, 
as he turns from Christ his guilt- 
distorted face. The asratomical draw- 
ing throughout all these figures is of 
the best-mformed kind, as it is in 
that of Christ, heightening by its 
graceful proportions the mournful 
impression of bis sufferings. The 
solemn aspect of the subject is com- 
pleted by the saimtly objects, who, 
rising from their graves, are in the 
act of adoring the sacred author of 
the resurrection. 

3. The Descent of the Holy Ghost. 
This is a representation of Christ as 
he is coming from the water, where 
he has just been baptised by John. 
The character of meekness, so pre- 
dominating a principle of Christ’s 
doctrine, and the new s sanctity with 
which he is invested by the visible 
descent of Divine Power, are blended 
in his gracetul look and mildly-solemn 
movement. His dress, cast as it is 
with dignity, is a specimen of the 
peculiar suitableness with which the 
president clothes his figures: their 
dresses belong to the particular ob- 
jects and purposes for which they 
‘are intended, and no other; they are 
the vehicles of sentiment. The ex- 
pression of a holy surprise in the 
other figures is profound. 

4. Peter's Sermon. Of all the 
pictorial examples of the glowing 
feeling which originates its exterior 
expression in that action which De- 
mosthenes called the first, second, 
and third requisite in oratory, the 
most justly admired is the vehement 
figure of St. Paul in Reffaelle’s St. 
Paul preaching at Athens; both 
the arms are uplifted almost perpen- 
dicularly—a gesture which, however 
indecorous in the eyes of a cold- 
hearted church congregation, who 
would call it methodistical, is preg- 
nant with a justly impasstoned sub- 
limity of effect, helping to awaken 
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that strong sense of the importance 
of a subject which involves in it so- 
lemn considerations of life, death, 
and eternity. Here Mr. West’s sacred 
orator has much of the same kind, 
though not the same degree, of ve- 
hemence; for the body is actively 
advanced, and the arms widely, 
though not so highly, extended as. 
taffaelle’s: both movements spon- 
taneously resulting from a mind 
which, as the face vivaciously denotes, 
is ardent in the cause it is asserting, 
and unchecked, like most of our 
established preachers, by the lifeless 
Beers of a reading pulpit. 

5. Paul and Barnabus rejecting 
the Jews and receiving the Gentiles, 
Though all the feelings that are an- 
nounced to the eye by outward looks 
are as clearly, if not more clearly, 
expressed by “the pencil as the pen, 
there are innumerable thoughts and 
circumstances which no outward signs 
cau designate, but are explained only 
by words. This subject is, in the 
main, of this description: were it 
not, therefore, ‘for the annexed title, 
the consummation itself of painting 
could not alone elucidate it with ac- 
curacy. Here are two apostles dis- 
coursing earnestiy to some admiring 
and tosome displeased auditors; bat, 
though they old ont their hands 
repulsively towards the former, who 
could divine that ‘they were rejecting 
them? But the President has‘made 
the most of his subject—so much 
so, that he almost appears to be a 
twin-thinker with even - Raffaelle. 
The apostles have a glowing elo- 
quence of look and action; the 
thoughts of the other characters ap- 


pear buoyant on the spring-tide of 


sacred knowledge: their hands are 
raised with admiration, and their 
eyes sparkle at the fire of inspired 
eloquence. 

G. Raising of Lazarus.’ Mr. 
West’s invention is not of ‘that crea- 
tive description which constitutes the 





highest fight of genius, by thé ori- 
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ginality or newness of his concep- 
tions, either of the familiar, the fan- 
ciful, or sublime; but still it is 
vigorous in the display of thoughts 
and feelings, which, though they have 
been previously conceived, are com- 
municated in his own peculiar Jan- 
guage of feature and of action. 
Thus, we cannot suppose any ex- 
pression of sisterly tenderness more 
touching than in this canvass, where 
one of Lazarus’s sisters is bending 
overand embracing his hands between 
her’s; or where the other, fervent 
with the double feeling of gratitude 
to the restorer of her brother, and of 
astonishment and delight at his re-ap- 
pearance, has pressed towards Lazarus 
to embrace him, while she turns a look 
of gratitude on Christ. The starts of 
astonishment, offear, and ofadoration, 
in the surr ounding people, are ina 
just and noble style of thinking. It 
is almost needless to mention their 
dresses, which are here, as in all the 
President’s works, of the same style. 

7. The Lord’s Supper. A pleasing 
composition and expressive charac- 
ter; but, when we recollect the 
energetic action, looks, and thoughts, 
in Leonardo da Vinci's picture of 
the same subject, even as we see it 
in the comparatively feeble graver of 
Raffaelle Morghani, we must regard 
this as a work of me: diocrity. Mr. 
West’s are but indications of feeling 
in the disciples, who are gond-look- 
ing respectable men: Leonardi’ Ss are 
highly intelligent and extraordinary 
personages, every part of w hose 
frames are lively expositors and ac- 
tors of mind. 

8. Christ healing the Infirm. 


This is a subject which affords a good 


opportunity for the painter to exhi- 
bit his osteological knowled ge under 
the thin muscular covering which: 
disease has left to the infirm. But 
it i easier than almost any other to 
tel], as the character of the different 


diseases are invariable and obvicus, 


just as are the bones themselves. 
Britisw Lapy’s Mac. Ne. vy 
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9. Moses receiving the Laws. A 
collection of what, in the conversa- 
tional language of criticism, are called 
fine figures, though not of the high- 
est order, But where, it may be 
asked, are they below the highest 
Standard? Is there not very accu- 
rate proportion in all the members ? 
Do they not in this vie even with the 
Caracci themselves?) Are they not 
dressed nobly, and well placed or 
composed? ‘They may be well pro- 
portioned, coloured, and composed, 
all which excellencies Leighten the 
strong character they exhibit; still 
that character may be very short of 
the lofty standard of a Rubens, or 
the still lofiier one of a Raffaelle, 
the supreme of painters. Fine pro- 
portions contribute largely to reach 
that latter standard, as well as noble 
composition; and rich and true co- 
louring raise it still higher: but there 
is a certain cast of countenance a nd 
action, and a certain disposal of limb 
and of dress, which defy the keenest 
investigator into the sources of. ex- 
pression verbally to account for and 
to analyse, = which, though in 
some measure may be red tuced to 
physioguomical rules, are the result 
incre of intense feeling than of sys- 
tematic rule in the artist. So it is in 
Art’s mistress, Nature. Many a face 
and figure rivet and del ight the at- 
tention, aud penetrate the heart in- 
finitely more than well-arranged 
features or a fine form, whose beau- 
ties can be systemically accounted 
for. 

10. St. Steph The friends of 
this first martyr are lifting up fis 
recently imnolated body. The se- 
ret uty of the saint, or rather the 
consciousness of suffering in a good 
cause aid the confi dence of future 
reward, still rest on his youthfal 
countenance, mingled with a delicate 
valeness and a look of pain. This, 
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his hand, and carefully raise him into 
their arms, in connexion with their 
beautiful faces and forms, produce a 
soft melancholy; which is the most 
delightful inrpression of which the 
Fine Arts is capable, and is one of 
the best proofs of a delicate: taste, 
because it is the strongest evidence 
of that sensibility which is the parent 
‘of Taste. Mr. West is nota little 
indebted for much of the beauty of 
this groupe to a groupe by Vernet, 
in his Shipwreck. 

11. Death on the Pale Horse. 
This subject is taken from the sub- 
lime and mysterious book of Reve- 
lation, where three destroying horse- 
men are described, with Death on a 
pale horse, followed by infernal be- 
ings. Groupes of people dying by 
the sword, famine, and wild beasts, 
complete the awful scene. Two chief 
‘sources of the sublime, terror and 
the pathetic, as seen in destructive 
and fiercest action, in paralising fear, 
anticipated and actual death, slowly- 
knawing disease and hunger, and 
piteous pleadings for life, render this 
(we think) Mr. West’s noblest work. 
«The king of terrors,” and the horse 
that hurries him onward, are in a 
fury of look and action of which 
painting has here reached its ‘climax, 
and the “ grisly terrors” which fol- 
low are in a corresponding look and 
‘movement. The whole is struck off 
with masterly and bold touches. 
Were this sketch copied by the 
‘powerful hand that painted it, on a 
large scale, its novelty, its terror, its 
appropriate whirlwind of action and 
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lightning of character, in. decisive 
contrast with the forms, timid, trem- 
bling, and quiescent, would render it 
even more.attractive than the crowd- 
drawing Christ Rejected, and‘ the 
admirable works we have just de- 
scribed. Every touch in this grand 
work tells with a tender or terrific 
energy. 
KING’S-MEWS EXHIBITION. 

A gratification hitherto scarcely 
equalled, in the numerous exhibitions 
of art, for novelty, beauty, and sub- 
limity, is now afforded to the taste- 
ful, in the colossal cast from the 
colossal statue on Mount Cavallo at 
Rome, chisseled by the immortal 
hand of Phidias, the most renowned 
of the Grecian seulptors. A just 
statement of its beauties might well 
tempt the making, if necessary, some 
real sacrifice of convenience to go 
and view so correct a copy of what 
has come down, through revolving 
and ravaging ages, unimpaired. Ou 
this account, as well as froim its stu- 
pendous size and vigorous action, it 
is sublime. The form and port ren- 
der it graceful ; for the latter, resem- 
bles closely the Apollo Belvidere, 
but with more vigour. - On viewing 
it, the mind feels a delightful expan- 
sion: it leaves this nether world, 
and is transported from its pigmy 
inhabitants into an ideal. association 
with a progeny of superior intelli- 
gencies and of immense corporeal 
powers. It evidently represents a 
hero in an attitude of defence, and 
sensibly reminds us of a sublimely- 





combating angel of Milton. 
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LOrace, Rondo Pastorale, pour le 
Piano-forte; en imitation. du eélébre 
Rondo de Steibelt. Composé et-dedié 
a Mademoiselle Gibbings, par T. La- 
tour, Piapiste de’ son Aitesse. Royale 
Monseigucur Je Prince Regent. Chap- 
pel. 4s, 





T often happens that, when. a man 
strives to do his best, he falls in- 
‘finitely short of what be has executed 
at another time without a. seeming 
effort. Mr. Latour, by adhering too 





























closely to his model, has not only 


incurred the imputation of plagiarism, | 


but has not come up to the usual 
standard of his own compositions. 
The pianiste of royalty has been 
mach more successful in ‘Le Re- 
teur de Windsor,” ‘‘ Leiber Augus- 
tin,” and many of his other pieces, 
than in the present effort. 





No. If. Cacreponita; a new Medley 
Divertimento, composed of popular 
Scottish Melodies, arranged in a fami- 
Kiar style for the use of Young Practi- 
tioners onthe Piano-forte, by J.Munro. 
2s. 


No. III. Hisernta; composed of po- 
pular Irish ditto; ibid. 

Of these Scottish and Irish melo- 
dies Mr. Munro seems to have se- 
lected the best; and, by giving al- 
ternately a plaintive and gay air, has 
contrived to keep up the interest of 
the whole. The junior classes of 
schools will be much amused and 
improved by these compilations. 


Qemeetase eo 


THREE GERMAN WALTZES; composed 
and arranged for the Piano-forte, by 
M.C. Gall, Munro. 1s. 6d. 
German waltzes are now poured 

in upon us without mercy. In these 

'jog-trot . pieces, we can only say, 

there is little to offend and not much 

to please. 





How sweet ARE THE STRAINS; CUPID’s 


SNarRt; Fark AND FAITHFUL TOO; 
Sue Lonvon Cries; THe Comforts 
AND SWEETS OF A DRAM; sung at 

Vauxhall Gardens; written and com- 

posed by John Parry, Bland and 

Weller. 1s. 6d. each. 

Vocal music has been muclron the 
decline at Vauxhall since the days of 
Vernon and Mrs. Wrighten, who 
used to delight the audience with 
their comic glees and duets; while 
the rich tones displayed by- Mrs. 
Weichsel (the mother of Mrs. Bil- 


lington)° atforded a fine specimen of 


classical singmg. If Mr. Parry should 
suceeed, ‘and lie certainly strives 


New Music. 
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hard, in recalling the attention of 
the public to the music, which is at 
present engrossed with cascades and 
fireworks, it will greatly add to his 
reputation, which is rising very fast. 
With regard to the collection before 
us, we admire the “ London Cries’’ 


and. “ How sweet.are the Strains ;” 


but we strongly object to Mr. Dig- 
num’s song of.‘ the Comforts and 
Sweets of a Dram,” because it re- 


| commends in avery agreeable man- 


ner a very disagreeable habit. 





Air Honeroitsr, avec Variations pour 
le Piano-forte; composées par Frede- 
ric Lobry. Goulding. 2s. 6d. 

We should not think of travelling 
into Hungary to acquire taste, from 
this specimen of Hungarian music; 
but, though the air is dull, Mr. Lo- 
bry has shewn great skill in the con- 
trivanee of the numerous variations. 
We go on very smoothly till we come 
to the thirteenth variation ; and this 
appears to be a kind of invocation, 
much in the manner of Von Esh, 
who, unlike most other authors, al- 
ways places his invocation in the 
middle of the piece. We conclude 
with a presto agitato, which, to use 
a vulgar phrase, is a kind of “ bang 
up” to the whole. 





An INTRODUCTION AND POLONAISE for 
the Piano-forte, with an Accompani- 
ment for the Flute, ad libitum. Com- 
ey. and dedicated to Miss Watkins, 

B.Cramer. Chappel. 3s, 6d. 


This elegant author, with a head 
to conceive and a hand to execute 
the most astonishing difficulties, has 
confined hinself latterly to the com- 
position of such lighter pieces as may 
come-Within the reach of young la- 
dies of moderate abilities; yet no- 
thing is omitted that can assist in 
guiding the taste or in forming the 
hand. The multiplicity of his com- 
positions has rather increased than 
lessened the avidity of the pubiic to 


possess them, 
P2 
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A PAsTorAL DIVERTIMENTO ; in which 
are introduced the celebrated Airs, 
Lieti Frort and WaGur Co..i, com- 
posed by Winter; arranged for two 

Performers or the Piano-forte, by Aug. 
Meves. Ciristmas. 4s. Gd. 


We had much rather see Mr. 
Meves employ himself in original 





compilations of others. The two 
first airs are Winter’s, and the rondo 
(not inferior to either of them) we 


presume is his own. Having fre-. 


quently heard him perfurm his own 
pieces in private parties, we are soli- 


citous he should take his rank in 


compositions than in these hashed-up | musical society. 
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THE DRAMA. 
a 
—-——_——-Thiey abuse our scene 
That say we live by Vice—indeed ’tis true, 
As the physicians by diseases do— 
Only to cure them!—Randolph’s Muse's Looking-Glass. 
ee : 


CLOSING OF THE WINTER THEATRES— 
0. P. DISTURBANCES, 
GINCE my last, Covent Garden 
and Drury Lane Theatres have 
terminated their performances for 
the season, and, willing to leave be- 
hind a favourable impression, each 
has on the last night held out a threat 
of raising the price of admission to 
the pit, at the re-opening of the 
houses in September next. I do not 
intend to eter much into this ques- 
tion; but 1 cannot help saying that 
niy opinion fully accords with that 
expressed by the public, though per- 
hays not exactly on the same grounds. 
The general complaint is against the 
sum, which indeed is so trifling that 
none who can afford to go into the 
pit of the theatre can feel it; but I 
should eppose it on the principle, 
and for this reason (although, of 
course, Inever took a part in it either 
cone way or the other,) that I was 
not well pleased with the compromise 
made between the public and the 
managers in 1807 or 1808: I would 
have resisted to the last any, even 
the smallest, augmentation, on se- 

veral grounds. | 


Reckoning the nightly receipts at. 
only 4002. (and they have often been + 


infinitely more), and that the thea- 
tres are open two hundred nights, 





the gross receipts to the managers 
are no less than 100,000/.—a sum 
with the enormousness of which few 
are acquainted; making allowances 
for Lent, and for benefits (when, 
however, the performers pay the 
proprietors for the hire of the house 
and for incidental expences), the 
amount is certainly not to be calcu- 
lated lower; and do the managers 
pretend to say, that out of those re- 
ceipts they are not able to maintain 
their establishments, and at the same 
time make a great profit. It is fit 
that a few of the authenticated items 
of expetiditure should be laid before 
the public, that they may see what 
excuse there is for making this fresh 
demand. On the general view of 
the subject, theatrical property must 
be one of the most profitable con- 
cerns in which a man can engage: it 
is not fair, in reply, to quote the 
embarrassments of Drury Lane, be- 
cause we all know they arise from 
circumstances not belonging to Co- 
vent Garden Theatre, the shares of 
which have been most productive. 
But, supposing the managers and 
proprietors could make out a case 
of great distress; supposing they 
could*shew that they received annu- 


‘aliy above 100,000/. but that their 


expences exceeded that sum, it would 












































by no means follow that the price of 
admission should be raised, because 
they must go farther, and must prove 
that the charges which they require 
the public to reimburse were pro- 
perly incurred. The great charges 
upon a theatre arise either from pro- 
perty or performers: what they call 
property, technically speaking, i is the 
scenery, decorations, wardrobes, ma- 
chinery, &c.; and those who request 
this augmentation must make out 
that it was necessary and unavoid- 
able that they should expend such 
enormous suis in getting up tlie 
pieces they have produced, by which, 

to say no more of it, tragedy has 
lost its dignity, and poetry has been 
drawn from the stage; the first hav- 
ing been reduced to the level of 
gaudy pantomime, and the last hav- 
ing been compelled to give place to 
“ inexplicable dumb shew.” What 
is the true reason why Mr. Kean’s 
acting is deemed so good and is 
found so effective?—Because he 
makes the poetry, which can scarcely 
ever be heard, subordinate to his 
acting, which is generally acknow- 
ledged to be best when he says 
the least, as I might quote many 
parts of his various characters to 
shew. The proprietors, before they 
make a new call, must satisfy those 
who have to pay that all this profu- 
sion of gaudiness is necessary to the 
performance and enjoyment of the 
legitimate drama. 

Secondly, with respect to the per- 
formers, they will have to prove that 
it is impossible to carry on the busi- 
ness of the theatre without such a 
number of actors as are at preseut 
engaged, and to whom they are pay- 
ing most unreasonable salaries. This 
point the managers of Drury Lane 
have themsel<es decided, by having 
dismissed many favourites of the 
public, whom they at first thought a 

necessary part of their establish: nent. 
1 know that Mr. Elliston has long 
Jooked forward to the time when his 
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aid would no longer be required, 
and in his discharge alone the pro- 
prictors gain 351. per week; in the 
whole, the amount saved by the dis- 
missal of these performers is not 
less than 1301. weekly. 

It is not enough, therefore, for 
them even to say that they have not hi- 
therto made a large profit; but they 
must add that they cannot, in future, 
secure to themselves a fair remune- 
ration by retrenchments that will 
give pleasure to every thinking per- 
son, and to every lover of dramatic 
poetry. 

BENEFIT NIGHTS—THEATRICAL 
MASQUERADES. 

Many of the theatrical represen- 
tations since my last review has been 
for the benefit of the actors and 
actresses; and it is not, perhaps, fair 
to make the performances on such- 
occasions the subject of criticism, 
inasmuch as they were often mere 
experiments for the sake of attract- 
ing houses. With regard, however, 
io the novelty of masquerades, said 
to be an exact representation of that 
species of amusement abroad, we 
must say that, if that be its recom- 
mendation or excuse (and assuredly 
it has no other derived from any in- 
trinsic merit), the foundation com- 
pletely fails; for such a represen- 
tation, or any thing in a remote 
devree resembling it, was never given 
in any foreign country, and it is to 
be hoped that such dullness and 
stupidity will never be repeated in 
this. I might with truth appi. some 
worse passe to it, but, as it was 
only an attempt, the subject is not 
worth severity. 

While on the subject of benefits, 
I may be allowed to say a few words 
regarding them, It hasalways struck 
me, ever since | knew any thing of 
the mode in which houses were pro- 
cured by performers in geieral, that 
these annual obligations to the public 
rendered them imfinitely tou much 
the slaves of those to whom they are 
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called the servants. Surely it is 
enough (to use, I believe, Garrick’s 
often-quoted words) that ‘ those 
who live to please must please to 
live:” they are sufliciently subser- 
vient to the audiences already, with- 
out this additional claim upon their 
milependence. In this respect an 
actor is in a most deplorable state ; 
and the degradation of mind conse- 
quent, ina manner, upon his humi- 
hiation must be deeply lamented by 
all who feel for the honour and dig- 
nity of human nature. Lord Bacon, 
speaking of great men, says, that 
*‘they are thrice servants ;” but an 
actor endures a species of subjection 
that is much mure lamentable, and 
which puts him at the inercy of every 
critical appreutice in the one-shilling 
gallery. No wonder, therefore, if 
heretotore they bave been, and are 
at present, considered a degraded 
and unfortunate set of beings. Many 
persons, no doubt, recoHect the good 
story related of Garrick, on his own 
authority:—He and Weston were 
walking together in one of the streets 
of Loudon, when they passed two 
chimney-sweepers, with their sacks 
of soot and brooms upon their shonl- 
ders. One of these black gentlemen, 
happening to look up at the mo- 
ment, recognised the two performers, 
each the first iv his line; Jack im- 
mediately drew his companion’s at- 
tention, with a contemptuous sneer, 
*‘f say, Bill—player men! player- 
men !”—* Don’t you laugh at ’em,” 
replied Bill; ‘ who knows what you 
may come to yourself :” | 

Certainly in some respects these 
player-men were objects of compus- 
sion and commiseration with the 
chimuey-sweepers, who properly felt 
their own superiority. No man had 
this conviction impressed upon him 
more strongly than Garrick, and he 
was accustomed to relate several 


stories similar, as to inference, ‘with | 


that above given. 
The most painful and most de- 





basing part of the business seems to 
be the manner in which actors or 
actresses are compelled to make 
spectacles of themselves at their own 
houses, to gratify the curiosity of 
every intruder who may willingly 
pay his seven shillings for the sake 
of seeing Miss O’Neil or Mr. Kean 
off the stage. On the approach of 
the benefit, the performer is gene- 
rally expected to be at home for the 
sake of selling the tickets for his 
night, and of making a smiling bow 
to the lords and masters who may 
condescend to call: for this reason 
it is that the. address of the player 
is always put at the bottom of the 
advertising bills, Fortunately, how- 
ever, in general the delicacy of mind 
of the nobility and gentry of this 
country confines these intrusive vi- 
sitors to the ‘ great vulgar’—to 
those who, by success in their seve- 
ral mechanical vocations, have gra- 
dually advanced from gallery to pit, 
and from pit to boxes; 

Who, all in due splendour to make their 

approach, , | 
Drive up to the door in their own hackney 
cottch, 


All these painful submissions and 
degradations might be easily avoid- 
ed, if the managers would give the 
performer a certain sum in lieu of a 
benefit, taking upon themselves the 
usual risk, Jt is sometimes quite 
disgusting to see second and third- 
rate players carcusing at low pot- 
houses with tippling mechanics for 
the sake of selling a few tickets for 
the galleries; making themselves 
* Hail fellow, well met!” with all.the 
dirty-handed drudges of Whitecha- 
pel and Seven Dials. ‘The inanagers, 
however, know. their own. interest 
in keeping the actor in a state of the 
most abject dependence. . The thea- 


trical law, ‘that, after the dismissal 
of an. actor from: one. theatre, be 


shall not be engaged at another until 
two years are elapsed, is a fine 
specimen of managerial liberality, 
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and must tend most materially to 
the encouragement of good acting. 


MR. KEAN’S OCTAVIAN. 

I am not afraid to say, in opposi- 
tion to the majority of the house 
that witnessed the representation, 
that I received very little pleasure 
from Mr. Kean’s Octavian; and | 
lamented to see a man of his talents 
degrade himself to the standard of 
every stage-struck hero who thinks 
himself qualified to rant through 
that maniac part. With all due de- 
ference to Mr. Colman’s comic 
powers, which I acknowledge to be 
very far superior to those of his 
dramatic competitors, he must allow 
me to say that I think him about the 
worst tragic or serious writer for the 
stage that ever brought a piece upon 
it. It is not my intention, however, 
now to discuss the merits of the 
player or of the play, as we had but 
a very indifferent view of the per- 
formance, and as it was meant only 
as a novelty for the sake of filing 
the theatre for the benefit of the 
theatrical fund. I hope that by the 
next season Mr. Kean will have pre- 
pared some new and good characters 
to keep alive the interest of the 
town. The public has done a great 
deal to please him—now let him do 
something to please the public. 








HAYMARKET AND LYCEUM THEATRES. 


These places of “summer amuse- 
ment have heen opened since our 
last. At the Haymarket Theatre, 
many new performers have beea 
brought out, particularly comedians, 
who bid fair to be successful. I 
shall take another opportunity, when 
l have seen more of them, to enter 
into their individual: merits. Mr. 
Meggot, a new tragedian, made his 
appearance, without success, in Rich- 
ard the Third, and was rather un- 
fairly dealt with by a prejudiced 
audience: not that 1 think his per- 
formance was very excellent, but it 
deserved hearing, and was superior 
(as far as I was allowed to hear 
it) to that of some favourite per- 
formers. 

Of the Lyceum, I really have no- 
thing to say. ‘the managers are 
proceeding just on the same plan-as 
last year, with just the same per- 
formances. ‘ Frederick the Great,” 
which, excepting for some pretty 
music, ought to have been condemn- 
ed the first night, is enjoying a fresh 
career of public approbation: I 
was tired of ‘the piece, the first 
night L'saw it, before it was half 
finished. ! 
Tom NAsnHk, the younger. 
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TIE OPERA. 
sedate 
Twin-born harmonious sisters, Voice and Verse !—MILTON. 
em 


mPHe iaterest of an Italian drama, 
divested of its music, is very 
trifling: the dialogue, beg chaunted 


in recitative, however gratifying to a 


mtisical ear, becomes tiresome to 
those’ ears -whicly have been imore 
accustomed to the natural dialogue 
of the English theatres: ‘The operas 
of Metastasio delight in the closet 


by: then natural invention and beauty 


oe] 


J 





of language, both of which are ren- 
dered unintelligible, in many of their 
points, by the mode of representa- 
tion. ‘The ravings of strong passion, 
and the accents of love and pity, 
may be partially assisted by recita- 
tive. and musical accompaniment ; 
but minor beauties and collogujal 
graces, which form many of the links 


‘between tenderness. and. powerful 
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expression, are in a great. measure 
lost in the representation. 

The new opera, «J Selvaggi,” 
or the Savages, contains in its con- 
struction more of interest than is 
generally found in Italian operas, 
and its fable is less obscured by the 
impediments we have already no- 
ticed. The story is borrowed from 
** Les Incas” of Marmontel, a work 
to-which many of our playwrights 
have been indebted. 

In a contest with a party of the 
Indians, Gonzalvo, the son of Da- 
vila, the Spanish general, is made 
captive, and conveyed by them to 
their retreat, where, after being 
treated with great humanity for se- 
veral months, he is allowed to return 
to his father. Davila endeavours to 
extort from his son the clue to their 
haunts, but, not succeeding, he ba- 
nishes his son; who, returning to his 
Indian friends, is traced in his jour- 
ney by the father. The Indians are 
then discovered, attacked, and de- 
feated, and their habitations de- 
stroyed; but the sternness of the 
Spanish general at last relents, he 
makes a peace with the Indians, and, 
as a proof of his sincerity, unites his 
son in marriage with Amazillitia, the 
daughter of a cacique. 

The music of this opera possesses 
the merit of being well adapted, and 
its. character is very dramatic; it 
displays more judgment and tasteful 
selection than strong originality. 


The air, “ AR! perchi mio caro. 


ben,” is extremely beautiful, and lost 
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execution of Madame Sessi, We 
were much pleased with ‘‘ O sacro 
vinculo!” a very tine canon, well 
sung, but rather overpowered by the 
accompaniment. In the second act, 
the quartetto ‘ Non che spavento il 


fato,” sung as a glee without the ac- 


companiments of the orchestra, .re- 
ceived a tumultuous encore. The 
overture possesses but little claim to 
notice, not being remarkable for 
either fault or beauty. Signor Li- 
verati is the composer of the music : 
we are strangers to his name in this 
country, but this opera ‘is. evidently 
the production of taste and science. 
The theatre has closed for. the 
season with Winter's fine opera, ‘* 1d 
Ratto di Proserpina,” revived by 
M. Armand Vestris for his benefit, 
and for the purpose of introducing 
his wife in the character of Proser- 
pina. This lady is, we understand, a 
granddaughter of the celebrated en- 
graver Bartolozzi, whose. goodness of 
heart. and. splendid. talents: were au 
honour to this country. Madame 
Vestris possesses @ fascinating person 
and intelligent countenance. Of her 
first appearance we think favourably : 
her voice possesses. much’ sweetness 
and taste, and graceful expression 
are the attributes of her family. . The 
duet, “ Vaghi colli,” with Madame 
Sessi, who performed Cerere, de- 
lighted even those who remember 
the enchanting effect produced by 
the matchless talents of Mrs. Billing- 
ton and Madame Grassini. .The 
opera is throughout-a noble effort of 


none of its merit by the fascinating | musical genius. 
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Anecdotes relating to his latier. Days 
and Death, developing the causes which 
led. to that. deplorable eyent: with the 
genuine Report of the Inquest, now first 
published, taken,:ia’ Short-hand. By 
Francis Fhippen, the only: Reporter pre- 
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expression, are in a great. measure 
lost in the representation. 

The new opera, J Selvaggi,’ 
or the Savages, contains in its con- 
struction more of interest than is 
generally found in Italian operas, 
and its fable is less obscured by the 
impediments we have already no- 
ticed. ‘The story is borrowed from 
**. Les Incas” of Marmontel, a work 
to-which many of our playwrights 
have been indebted. 

In a contest with a party of the 
Indians, Gonzalvo, the son of Da- 
vila, the Spanish general, is made 
captive, and conveyed by them to 


their retreat, where, after being, 


treated with great humanity for se- 
veral months, he is allowed to return 
to his father. Davila endeavours to 
extort from his son the clue to their 
haunts, but, not succeeding, he ba- 
nishes his:son; who, returning to his 
Indian friends, is traced in his jour- 
ney by the father. The Indians are 
then discovered, attacked, and de- 
feated, and their habitations de- 
stroyed; but the sternness of the 
Spanish general at last relents, he 
makes a peace with the Indians, and, 
as a proof of his sincerity, unites his 
son in marriage with Amazillitia, the 
daughter of a cacique. 

The music of this opera possesses 
the merit of being well adapted, and 
its. character ‘is very dramatic; it 
displays more judgment and tasteful 
selection than strong originality. 
The air, “Ah! perchi mio caro 
ben,” is extremely beautiful, and lost 
none of its merit by the fascinating 
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execution of Madame Sessi, We 
were’ much pleased with ‘‘ O sacro 
vinculo!? a very tine canon, well 
sung, but rather overpowered by the 
accompaniment. In the second act, 
the quartetto “‘ Non che spavento il 


fato,” sung as a glee without the ac- 


companiments of the orchestra, .re- 
ceived a tumultuous encore. The 
overture possesses but little claim to 
notice, not being remarkable for 
either fault or beauty. Signor Li- 
verati is the composer of the music : 
we are strangers to his name in this 
country, but this opera ‘is. evidently 
the production of taste and science. 
The theatre has closed for the 
season with Winter's. fine opera, ‘* Il 
Ratto di Proserpina,” revived by 
M. Armand Vestris for his benefit, 
and for the purpose of introducing 
his wife in the character of Proser- 
pina. This lady is, we understand, a 
granddaughter of the celebrated en- 
graver Bartolozzi, whose. goodness of 
heart and splendid talents: were an 
honour to this country. . Madame 
Vestris possesses a fascinating person 
and intelligent countenance. Of her 
first appearance we think favourably : 
her voice possesses. much sweetness 
and taste, and graceful expression 
are the attributes of her family. .The 
duet, “ Vaghi colli,” with Madame 
Sessi, who performed Cerere, de- 
lighted even: those who remember 
the enchanting effect produced by 
the matchless talents of Mrs. Billing- 
ton and Madame Grassini. .The 
opera is throughout-a noble effort of 


| musical genius. 
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De. Crotcn’s LecruRes on Music, 
concLupeb.—In his ninth lecture 
Dr. Crotch considered the opera over- 


- tures of Gluck, Martini, Gretry, Piccini, 


Cherubini, and Mozart. He was of opi- 
nion that opera music kad not declined 
tifl lately, and that under the masters 
just named, particularly Mozart, it had 
attained the highest perfection.” Gluck’s 
best production, Dr. Crotch thought, was 
his overture to Iphigenia; and that Mar- 
tini’s' celebrated overture to Henry the 
T¥th fully deserved the high commenda- 
tions which it had always received. He 
obsetved, that it must:‘have produced a 
very powerful effect when played in the 
band at Paris, which was the finest in 
Europe at the ae when this overture 
was written. It contains an air said to 
be composed by the great Henry himself. 
Gretty contributed to bring the French 
opera music to higher perfection and 
distin¢tion than it had befare attained ; 
his works contained invention and bril- 
liancy; and he greatly improved the 
miuisic for the ballet. Piccini was the 
composer of nearly three hundred over- 
tures; which, however, Dr. Crotch looked 
upon as' generally slight. productions, not 
excepting his celebrated overture to La 
Buona Figliola.. Cherubini, whose works 
had lately reached and become celebrat- 
ed in this country, he considered as 
exhibiting much science and originality, 
and particularly distinguished his over- 
ture to Anacreon, which had lately been 
excellently performed at the Phil-harmo- 
nic Cofcerts: he observed, however, that 
his pieces requiyed the aid ofa full band 
to preduce the proper effeet. As an 
opera composer, Dr. Crotch was of opi- 
nion that Mozart:steod pre-eminent and 
without a superior: he excelled equally 
in’ the vocal and’ instrumental depart- 
ments, and im both was unrivalled in 
fancy, variety, and skill, and in brilliancy 
and effect... Haydu'admitted him to be 
his superior in‘opera music ; and conse- 
quently, said Dr, Crotch, he was the 
greatest of all composers in that depart- 
ment. Dr. Crotch made several remarks 
tending to shew that it was a frequent 
practice to compose the overtire after 
the songs and other music of the opera, a 
practice which he seemed not to approve. 
s—-Pr. Crotch’s tenth and concluding lec- 








ture was devoted to the werks of Haydn, 
whom. he considered as tite most exira- 
ordinary composer of modern times. His 
prevailing style, Dr. Crotch conceived, 
is the ornamental, in which he excels ail 
other composers; and is° eminently suc- 
cessful in the preduction of instrumental 
effeét; which, indeed, was his constant 
aim and endeavour: sublimity and beauty 
are but transient in‘ Haydn’s compos 
tions. His oratorios are composed ina 
style totally different from ali other works 
of the same kind; they are by no means 
the best of his works, and are written 
in a style better adapted and more ap- 
propriate to the serious opera than to the 
oratorio. Novelty, however, will always 
have its admirers ; and his oratoriés-have 
been highly extolled, théagh opinions 
have been iong divided on their merits, 
and they are decreasing in’ estimation. 
The Creation, though possessing great 
beauties, exhibits many instances of in- 
judicious attempts at imitation: the sun 
and moon are heard to rise, the unweildi- 
ness of elephants, and the roarings and 
discordant cries of animals, are describ- 
ed. ‘The Seasons also contain still- mage 
evident marksof want of taste and judg. 
ment; as cocks crowing, showers of hail 
and rain falling, &c. These, and other 
instances of false taste to be found in 
Haydn’s oratorios, Dr. Crotch considered 
as a subject of surprise im a Composer 
otherwise so eminent, and in an’ age 
when taste aud judgment had become so 
general and refined. Some of Haydt’s 
Masses had been lately brought mto this 
country: Dr. Crotch allows them to pas. 
sess great merit, at the same’ time’ that 
they are composed too much in the opera 
or ballet style. Haydn did not compose 
many operas; neither does his fame rest 
on them, nor on his vocal productions ; 
though many of them, Dr. C. thought, 
possessed much skill, beauty, and ex- 
pression, and, among others, particula- 
rised his canzoncts—the Mermaid, M 
Mother bids me bind my Hair, &c.—in 
most of which, however, Dr. Crotch’ 
thought that the accompaniments were 
made too principal ; observing that, ge- 
nerally speaking, there should never be 
more than one principal or leading part, 
only one air or subject. This redundance 
arose from Haydn’s desire and fondness 
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De. Crotcn’s Lecrures on Music, 
concLupep.—In his ninth lecture 
Dr. Crotch considered the opera over- 


- tures of Gluck, Martini, Gretry, Piccini, 


Cherubini, and Mozart. He was of opi- 
nion that opera music kad not decliued 
till lately, and that under the masters 
just named, particularly Mozart, it had 
attained the highest perfection. Gluck’s 
best production, Dr. Crotch thought, was 
his overture to Iphigenia; and that Mar- 
tini’s’ celebrated overture to Henry the 
T¥th fully deserved the high commenda- 
tions which it had always received. He 
obsefved, that it must: have produced a 
very powerful effect when played in the 
band at Paris, which was the finest in 
Europe at the ep when this overture 
was written. It contains an air said to 
be composed by the great Henry himself. 
Gretty contributed to bring the French 
opera music to higher perfection and 
distinétion than it had befare attained ; 
his works contained invention and bril- 
liancy; and he greatly improved the 
miuisic for the ballet. Piccini was the 
composer of nearly three hundred over- 
tures; which, however, Dr. Crotch looked 
upon asi generally slight productions, not 
excepting his celebrated overture to La 
Buona Figliola,' Cherubini, whose works 
had lately reached and become celebrat- 
ed in this country, he considered as 
exhibiting much science and originality, 
and particularly distingaished his over- 
ture to.Anacreon, which had lately been 
excellently performed at the Phil-harmo- 
nic Concerts: he observed, however, that 
his pieces required the aid ofa full band 
to preduce the proper effeet. As an 
opera ‘composer, Dr. Crotch was of opi- 
nion that Mozart:steod pre-eminent and 
without a superior: he excelled equally 
in’ the vocal’ and’ ‘instrumental depart- 
ments, and im both was unrivalled in 
fancy, variety, and skill, and in brilliancy 
and:effect.: Haydu'admitted him to be 
his superior in'opera music ; and conse- 
quently; ‘said Dr, ‘Crotch, he was the 
greatest of all composers in that depart- 
ment. Dr. Crotch made several remarks 
tending to shew that it was a frequent 
practice to Compose the overtire after 
the songs and other music of the opera, a 
practice which he seemed not to approve. 
s—P yr, Crotch’s tenth and concluding lec- 








ture was devoted to tle works of Haydn, 
whom he considered as tif’ most extra- 
ordinary eomposer of modern times: His 
prevailing style, Dr. Crotch conceived, 
is the ornamental, in which he excels ail 
other composers; and is° eminently suc- 
cessful in the production of instrumental 
effeét; which, indeed, was his constant 
aim and endeavour: sublimity and beauty 
are but transient in’ Haydn’s compos 
tions. His oraterios are composed ina 
style totally different from ali other works 
of the same kind; they are by no means 
the best of his works, and are written 
in a style better adapted and more ap- 
propriate to the serious opera than to the 
oratorio. Novelty, however, will always 
have its admirers ; and his oratorids-have 
been highly extolled, théagh opinions 
have been jong divided on their merits, 
and they are decreasing in’ estimation. 
The Creation, though possessing great 
beauties, exhibits many instances of in- 
judicious attempts at imitation: the sun 
and moon are heard to rise, the unweildi- 
ness of elephants, and the roarings and 
discordant cries of animals, are describ- 
ed. ‘The Seasons also contain still. mofe 
evident marks of want of taste and jidg- 
ment; as cocks crowing, showers of hail 
and rain falling, &c. These, and other 
instances of false taste to be found in 
Haydn’s oratorios, Dr. Crotch considered 
as a subject of surprise in a Composer 
otherwise so eminent, and in att age 
when taste aud judgment had become so 
general and refined. Some of Haydt’s 
Masses had been lately brought mto this 
country: Dr. Crotch allows them to pas.’ 
sess great merit, at the same time’ thar 
they are composed too mach in the opera 
or ballet style. Haydn did not compose 
many operas; neither does his fame rest 
on them, nor on his vocal productions ;- 
though many of them, Dr. C. thought, 
possessed much skill, beauty, and ex- 
pression, and, among others, particula- 
rised his:canzoncts—the Mermaid, M 
Mother bids me bind my Hair, &c.—in 
most ‘of which, however, Dr. Crotch’ 
thought that the accompaniments were 
made too principal ; dae that, ge- 
nerally speaking, there should never be 
more than one principal or leading part, 
only one air or subject. This redundance 
arose from Haydn’s desire and fondness 
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for instrumental effect, which, however, 
sometimes tended to vestroy it, particu- 
larly by his giving too prominent parts 
to the wind instruments, arid his too con- 
stantly employing allthe instraments. It 
was, nevertheless, as an instrumental 
composer, the lecturer thought, tliat 
Haydn stands pre-eminent; that he ex- 
celled.in every thing of the kind that he 
attempted. ~ His piano-forte sonatas are 
most skilful, elegant, fanciful, and effec- 
tive productions; and his quartets Dr. 
Croteli considered as niost masterly and 
Complete compositions’: the parts were 
alt well sustamed,; and, like lis other 
works, were well calculated to shew the 
powers of the various instruments, with 
all of which Haydn was intimatety ac- 
quainted.' But it is his concert sympho- 
nies and overtures which: have secured 
his lasting fame :* the lecturer considered. 
thent as fay excelling, in. instrumental 
effect, every other production. of the 
kind, ‘in ‘the spirit and grandeur of the 
first niovehents, the sublimity of the ada- 
$108, and in the general brillianey, gaiety, 
variety, and originality of the trios, mi- 
nuets, and allegros. The noble effect of 
the first movements may, perhaps, some- 
times- make the’ sutceeding more simple, 
though spirited, divisicns séem light and 
trifling: this, however, arises from the 
cistomary, and perhaps injudicious, ar- 
rangement of the varidus parts-of-com- 
positions of this description, and- was 
productive: of an effect cimilar to that 
produced by seeing a farce acted after a 
serious drama : like them, ‘however, the 
parts" are‘independent of cach. other, 
theugh performed in sticcession, and 
should ‘not. be - confounded with each 
other. “These-compositions of Haydn 
were not in general well calculated for 
the’ piano-ferte, though some’ of them had 
been. arranged for that instrument, 
Where all’ were-equally excellent, the 
iecturer. observed, selection ‘or prefer- 
ence. was-difficult : ‘he, however, gave the 
sixth overture as a-distinguished speei+ 
men.t Upon the whole, the symphonies 
and overtpyes. of: Haydn induced: Dr. 
Crotch to: consider him as the greatest of 















* If is not, perjiaps, gencrally known 
that it is those fine compositions which 
are played almostconstantly between 
the’ acts. at our theatres royal}: amidst 
noise and ‘confugion, to the inattentive 
audience. co een Tiare oily) 

_t It should have been observed before | 
that’ Dr. Crotch gave specimens in. each | 
lecture, which he performed ona grand | 
piano-forte, it is-needless' to add, ina 
hiost masterly style, ~ : 
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all instrumental composers.—In conclud- 
ing his course of lectures, Dr. Crotch 
observed that, though many might differ 
from him in his judgment or estimate of 


their favourite composers, his opinion. 


was not the result of prejudice or ca- 
price, but formed: upon the application 
of- principles and rales which he had 


endeavoured to eludicate, as exemplified. 


in the practice of the greatest’ masters, 
and applicable to music in common with 
all the fine arts, and by which lie formed’ 


lis opinion of the merits.or defects of the: 


works he had reviewed. Upon these 


principles it was that he esteemed Bird, 


Parcel, and Handel, as pre-eminent in 


the sublime style; Sebastian Bach as the: 
most learnéd and scientific of composers; 


Hasse and. Pergolesi for their ge 

beauty and elegance ; Scarlatti, Mozart, 
Haydn, and others,:as excelling in the 
ornamental style ; and finally, as uniting’ 
the greatest variety of excellence im all 


the styles and higher departments. of” 


music, the preatest master of all: was: 
Handel.» 


ANCIENT MAnuscripts:—The unroll- 


ing and explanation of’ the. manuscripts 
found in Herculaneum are pursned with 
much industry by Messrs. Rosini, Scotti, 
and Pesette: they have, under the. pa- 


tronage of the government, :published. 
somé fragments of a Latin. poem upon: 


the war between: Mark: Anthony and.Au- 
gustus, and a considerable portion ofthe 


second : book ‘of Epicurus upon Nattre. 


The above gentlemen:-do not déspair of 
finding tlie -whole treatise.of this author, 
There has -been-also committed! to. the 
press: a’mioral’: work of  Pisistratus, the 
celebrated disciple-of Epicurns ; likewise 
some fragments of Colote upon the Lyci- 
dias of Plato, and of :Caniscuo: upon 


Friendship. 


Count _RzEwusk1, of Vienna, is.said 


to have in his: possession an Arabi¢:nia- 


nuscript, written in the:time ‘of thé .cru- 
sades, which-records some: curious parti- 
cwirs relative to: the use-of gunpowder 
in' war, &c.; and which ‘also contains:a 
génuine receipt for the Greek fire. .. 


Among ‘the precious MSS. of: the Orie. 


entah° library -of/ Monte. Cassino, which 
niay be considered :as. the cradle! of sci- 
ences aiid letters, after the barbarism 
which .fellowed ‘the. destruction of the 
Roman empire, there has just /been found 
a Greek MS. of Appolonius Evander, 
the nephew of Appolonius. of Rhodes. 
Among. other important: objects. which 
this MS. contains, is’a very detailed ac- 
count of the eruption of. Vesuvius, in the 
reign of Titus. 


| AstonisuinG ‘NATURAL PHENOME- 
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NONi—-On the 27th of August last, while 
the Majestic, Captain Hares, was cruis-, 
int@'of Boston; a strange figure was per 
céived im the eastern horizon, about two’ 
o’clo¢k in the moming, which, as-the sun 
rose, gradually becaine:meore distinguish- 
able, anil at letigth assmmed the perfect 
appearance ofa man, dressed in a-short 
jacKet and half-boots, with a‘staff in-his 
hand} at the top’ of which was a colour 
haaging’ over his head; marked with two 
lines perpendicularly drawn at equal dis- 
taneds, and: strongly resémbling . the 
Frencli flag. The» tigwre continued: visi- 
ble a# long! as the rays’of the sun would 
permit it to be: looked at.-+On the veth, 
the figure displayed ‘itself in. the same 
posture, but rather broken. On tlre fol- 
lowing morning it seemed: entirely dis- 


jonited, and faded into shadow, until at: 


last nothing: more could: be seen than 
three marks onthe sun’s disk. Captain 
Hayes, his officers, and about 200 of the 
crew; witnessed ‘the: spectacle, both with 
the naked eye and throagh glasses.—In 
superstitious times sucly a phenomenon 
would@have been construed into a provi- 
dential warning oronmious token of some 
unexpected event! in this-enlightened 
agé; however, it may: be easily accounted 
for by tke reflective power of. the atimo- 
sphere; whichsis‘well known to be-won- 
dérfal.: Most probably the tigure repre- 
sented was'soitre’ one ashore, or on. the 
deck of the: Majestic. 

There is naw ow the simn’s disk the most 
extraordinary configuration of macule, 
or spots, that: ever-was seen: they pre- 
sent, when viewed through an asironomi- 
cal or inverting telescope, the exact 
resemblance of thé figures'23. If viewed 
through an-erect telescope, they will of 
course appear inverted; birtequally dis- 
tinct; the ¢, in’ particular, is-perfectly 
formed.—Spots have frequently appear- 
ed of .a cifcular or spherical figure, re- 
sembling small planetary bodies; on the: 
sunts' disk; ‘but this is probably the first 
instante; in the memory of man,.of.their 
being: arranged so as te describe any 
known figure ‘of ‘vatied form, anl-it at- 
fords: a pretty’ strong preof! that. these 
niaculs® are’ not» ré-appearances of the 
same objects, as some have: conjectured. 

Lacnrnine.—As the society of change 
rifgefs were ringing a‘bob-major, in ho- 
nour ofa wedding, on the musical peal 
ofieight‘bells:at the borough of Watsell, 
near’ Birmingham, a ball of lightning en- 
tered the toweriat the: bel fry-sound: win: 
dow ; took its: direction dowa the iron 
rad into the yimging chamber ; there mude 
aw explosion as loud: as a:-six+ pounder, 
completely eléctrfyimg: the performers, 
and knocked Gown Mr. James Hodgkins 
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at-the seventh bell; and made its way 
through the east wall, five feet thick; into 
the body. of-the church ; then-<disappeared- 
Without any further damage. The ringers 
fled: in all: diréctiors,; leaving the: bells 
swinging, and’ poor. Hodgkms te their — 
mercy. He lay some time on the flopr ; 
and, when the ringers recovered. from 
their fright, and ascendéd the tower, 
they saw their seventh than stated, reco- 
veriltg from the severe shock. 

Warer Spout.—On Wednesday morn- 
ing, the gist'June, at a quarter before 
ten o’clock, an extremely heavy shower 
of’ rain‘fell for a few minutes ia Bromp- 
ton; Chatham, and Rochester, to which 
last'placé it appears to have been almost 
exclusively confined ; immediately after 
the rain, alight vapour: appeared:-te de- 
seend from some very dark clouds, sis- 
pended'over the river Medway opposite’ 
to Upnor Castle, which gradually as- 
sumed:a conical appearance, and kept 
‘approaching the surface of the river un- 
‘tia smaller cone began tod rise there- 
‘from, sliapeil like an. inverted funnel, 
and which nearly joined the upper one, 
when the lower cone suddenly subsided, 
and the upper cone became considerably 
elevated': there appeared an. extraordi 
nary motion in the upper cone, like that 
of smoke impelled by a strong carrent 
of air; it seemed to be suspended diz- 
.gonally from the clouds,. of which it ap- 
peared to form a part; and’ the- point 
attracted the clouds. towards it' ftom 2 
considerable distance on either side, 
which descended in small streams with 
considerable velocity, and appeared to 
be sucked in as if by awirresistible vor- 
tex. The whole appeagance was. ex- 
tremely beautiful, and nearly’ transpe- 
rent. The vapours seemed to ascend ia 
the cone with a'strong rotatory: motion ; 
the length of the tube gradually dimi- 
nished, and it at last entirely disappeared 
amongst the surrounctmg, clouds, whicii 
for a considerable time: afterwards weré 
strongly agitated like an immense mass 
of rolling. smoke. 

Two persons: bélonging to the Cam- 
bridge University printing-office’ eal!ed 
upon the professor of mineralogy, with 
specinrens of what is vulgarly tefnfed 
‘petrified moss,’ satd to have beeu 
found in a petrifying well near Coton. 
‘Phe proféssor has been to the‘spot ; aud, 
having no other ménns of comniuni¢ating 
to the university, at this season, what he 
conceives to be the greatest natural cu- 
riosity of the county, he has’ déstrec the’ 
editor of a Cambridge papet to inform 
his: readers: that tlre sard> Well isin alt 
respects similar to the cefebrated petri- 





fying spring of Matlo¢k in Derbyshire ; 
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incrusting moss, rushes, &c. with a depo- 
sit of carbonated lime, so as to exhibit a 
beautiful reticular stalactite. Persons 
going from Cambridge are recommended 
for a guide to the cottage of Wm. Paulett, 
the first on the right, upon entering the 
village of Coten. The well is situated 
in a field belonging to Mr. Angier, who 
has given permission to this man to con- 
duct strangers to the spot, 

AmeRicAN Mummies.—A picce. of 
curions. blanket made of bark and fea- 
thers, which enveloped a mummy found 
lately.in a cave near Caney Fork, a 
branch of Gumberland river, in ‘Ten- 
nesse, was-recently presented to the 
Raleigh Museum, North Carolina. The 
mummies of,an adult and a child were 
found in a copperas cave, in a good state 
of preservation. They were each depo- 
sited in.a basket of neat wicker-work, 
fivst prepared for admission by having 
the knees drawn, up and firmly strapped 
to the body; they were enveloped in 
four of these biankets, and the whole 
then wrapped in.a bark mat. The fea- 
tures,..wiich were well preserved, were 
not those of the Indians; the eyes were 
blue, and the hair fair. It is said that 
munuies preserved in the same way 
have been tound in Mexico, and that spe- 
cimens of the blankets, similar to these, 
have been deposited in Peal’s Museum. 
—These facts may give rise to new and 
more probable conjectures concerning 
the .people who constructed the fortifica- 
tions, to be seen in many parts af the 
western country. 

- Menvicity.—During a late discussion 
in the House of Commons on the subject 
of Mr, M. Martin’s plans for prevent- 
irg mendicity, Mr. GEorGE RosE-stated 
that there were on the whole somewhat 
more than 15,000 persons in the metro- 
polis, and its immediate neighbourhood, 
who subsisted by begging. The persons 
who had settlements in the metropolis or 
neighbourhood amounted to 6,699; of 
whom 4,150 were children, and 2,540 
adults. There were besides 2,604 per- 
sons: who had. settlements in different 
parts of England; of whom. 1,574 were 
adults, and 1,250 children. Of the per- 
sons who had no settlement in this king- 
dom, there was 5,510 Irish; of wlfom 
5,¢73 were childrey, and 2,057 adults. 
The Scotch amounted to 504; of whom 
509 were children, and 195 adults. The 
persons who had no settlement in any of 
these islands amounted to 177. | The re- 
sult gave nearly 6,000 adulis, and 9,006 
children. ‘They were not all beggars by 
trade, but some were artificers who could 
carn 40s. a week when fn health, but who 
were unprovided for when unable te ob- 
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tain work, ‘Lhe result of his matiry was, 
that if he allowed <Gs. a-day to eath 
(though he knew to'an absolute certainty 
that many of them obtained considerably 
more), the’ total would make 528,0008, a- 
year for the adults only. us 
It appears, ftom the three registers of 
the SocreTy 4 ay exelaph ay mt ‘a 
consequence of their exemplary tenipe- 
ranee'nnd steady conduct, ‘half of their 
born live to 47 years of age: ‘whereas, 
Dr. Price tells us, that, of the genéral 
populatién of London, | half of the born 
live only to vi years; and also ‘that, 
among the Friends, 1 tq 16-arrive to 80 
years of age, but of the general popula- 
tion of London only 1 t020.°° 7 

The History of the most: ancient and 
honourable Military Order of the Bath, 
from its first institution to the present 
time, with a Dissertation’ on Ancient 
Chivalry, is printing’ in two quarto vo- 
lumes, illustrated by many engravings. 

Mr. BANNANTINE is-preparing for the 
press a volume to-be entitled the Quiu- 
tescence of Humour, being a collection 
of evanescent pleasantries in prose and 
verse, ineluding many originals. 

There is: now im the press,-and nearly 
ready for publication, in one volume, 
12mo. price 5s.- 6d. boards, ’a History of 
the House of Romanof, the present ‘{m- 
perial Russian Dynasty, from the. earliest 
period to the time of Peter the Great; 
designed as an introduction to a History 
of the Life and Reign’ of that celebrated 
Monarch, and including the Russian hig: 
tory from the first accession ‘of the family . 
to the throne: by the author of the Ode 
to the Emperor Alexander, the Battle of 
Nevil’s Cross, a-metrical romance, 

Mr. ALEXANDER CAMPBELL, author 
of the History of Scottish Music, a Tour 
in Scotland, &e. is preparing a work to 
be entitled Albyn’s Anthology, designed 
to connect the Scotch’ national music 
with historical events. ‘The plan of this 
work having been laid before the :High- 
land Society at their last meeting (3d 
July, 1815), they, after hearing Baron’ 
Norton, Sir Alexander Muir Mackenzie, 
and Mr, Graham Dalyell, resolved to 
patronise and encourage the work, and 
voted thirty guineas to Mr. Campbell 
towards defraying ‘the ‘expences that ~~ 
may be incurred in making the collec- 
tion. AI @ AE AM 
The Life and Campaigns of Field-Mar- 
shal Prince Biucher, translated from the 
German of General Gneisenau, Quarter. 
Master-Genetal* to _Princé Blucher’s 
Army, with considerable additions, by 
J. E. Marston, esq. of the Hamburg: 





burger Guard, is in the press. 


The Rev, JAMEs GILCHRIST, author 
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of Reason the Arbiter of Language, has 
a work.in the press entitled the Laby- 
rinth Demolished, or the Pioneer of Ra- 
tional Philology. 

Mr. RicHARDsSON will soon publish, in 
a quarto volume, {ilustrations of English 
Philology, .in.a critical examination of 
Dr. Johngon’s Dictionary. 

The Rey. S. Lyon is printing a He- 
brew and ‘English Grammar and Lexicon, 
in four. volumes. 

Dr...Haxtipay, of Birmingham, is 
preparing for the press Observations on 
a.Tour, through certain Provinces of 
Eastern Russia; and he will soon publish 
Trxaslations. of Professor Frank’s Illus: 
tration of the Doctrine of Excitability, 
and. of Professor Roeschlaub’s Exposition 
of the Causes of Diseases. 

Speedily will be published Rhoda, a 
novel, im. three volumes; by-the author 


of Things.by their Right Names, Plain 


Sense, &e... 

Mr..J. Man has in the press the At- 
cient and Modern History of Reading, 
illustrated by upward of twenty. maps 
and prints, - .. 

An officer of. the medical staff, who 
served in.the late campaigns in Spain 
and Flanders, will soon publish a poem, 
of which the battles ef Waterloo, Orthes, 
and. Toulouse, will form. the principal 

art. eysckty 
. ‘The author of ,the Rejected Odes, and 
other pieces, has in the press Waterloo, 
an heroic poem, commemorative of that 
most glorious victory. - 

Baxteriana,.aselection from the works 
of Baxter, by ARTHUR YOUNG, esq. is 
printing in a duodecimo volume. 

A Compendium of .Geography, for the 
use of. schools .and .private families, and 
those who study, this necessary science, 
by Ri¢oMAL MANGNALL, in one volume, 
duedecimo, isin the press, 

The Rev. W..L. Bow es has in the 
press.an Essay on the Original Sources 
of Error, which have led to the perver- 
sion of the pure word and plain sense of 
the Bible, sia the Christian era to the 
present. : 

Edinburgh Fugitive Pieces, with Let- 
ters containing a comparative View of 
the mode.of Living, Arts, Commerce, 
Literature, Manners, &c. of. Edinburgh, 
at different periods, by the late Wm. 
CREECH, will soon appear. 

The Rev. W. M..STIRLING is prepar- 
ing a historical and statistical work of 
the Priory of Iuchmahone, in Perthshire, 
to be illustrated by engravings. . 

E, V. UrTerson, esq. has in the press, 
in two smaH octayo volumes, Select 
Pieces of Early Popular Poetry, alt prior 
to the 17th century. ; 
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A Tour in Istria, Carniola, &c. in the 
spring of 1314, by an English merchant, 
will seon appear. 

Speedily will be published a History 
of the Pestilential Disorder that broke 
out in the Province of Andalusia, in the - 
year 1800; with a detailed account of 
the fatal Epidemics at Gibraltar, during 
the autumnal months of 1804, and at 
Cadiz in 1810 and 1813; to which are 
added, Observations‘on the Remitting 
and Intermitting Fever, as it appeared 
in. the Military Hospitals at Colchester, 
after the return of the Troops from the 
Expedition to Zealand, i11809. By Sir 
JAMES-FeLLowes, M.D. F.R.S. &c. 

Mr. Rogpinson BUCHANAN proposes 
to publish by subscription a Series of 
Practical ‘Treatises on Mill-work, begin- 
ning with a ‘Treatise on the Teeth of 
Wheels, which will contain the result of 
many years’ inquiry and experience that 
have elapsed since he formerly published 
on, this subject.—The same author has in 
the press a Treatise on Locomotive Ma- 
chinery : Part I. on Machinery for pro- 
pelling Vessels, especially Steam Boats ; 
and Part If. on Steam Carriagés. 

Now preparing for publication the 
Life of James the Second, King of Eng- 
land, cellected out of memoirs writ of 
his hand; also King James’s Advice to 
his Son; and that Monarch’s last Will, 
dated November 17, 1688. The whole 
to be edited, by order of his Royal High- 
ness the Prince Regent, by the Rev. J. 
S. CLanke, LL.D. F.R.S. historiographer 
to the King, chaplain of the household, 
and librarian to his Royal Highness, 

The Military Costame of Europe, No. 
XVI. which has been delayed by the ill 
health: of the editor, will now soon ‘be 
ready for publication: among the other 
figures will be that of the Marquis of 
Anglesey in his military uniform as co- 
lonel of the 7th. 

AMUSEMENTS, &c.—At this season of 
the year, when London loses alt her fa- 
shionable residents and visitors, no new 
exhibitions are to be looked for. It will, 
therefore, be only necessary now to note 
the Theatres :—Droury LANE closed the 
1Sth ult. and Covent GARDEN the 19th; 
the Lyceum commenced its season the 
15th, and the HAYMARKET the 17th ult. 
There dre also now open Astizy’s Am- 
phitheatre, the Circus, SADLER’s WELLs, 
and the RovaLty Theatre, Goodman's 
Fields. VAUXHALL will close towards 
the end of this month. ' 

From Rome, Figures 1n Wax, No. 
17, Pickett-street, Strand. . 
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gernsting moss, rushes, &c. with a depo- 
r ot carbonated lime, 50 4s to « <hibit a 
getiful reticular stalaetite. Persons 
song from Cambridge are recommended 

r agaide to the cottage of Wm. Paulett, 

firston the net, upon entering the 
village of Coton. ‘The weil is situated 

i ficid belengving fo Mr. Anvier, who 
as given permission to this man to cun- 
duct strangers to the spot. 

Amertcan Mueummies.—A piece of 
curious blanket made of bark and fea- 
thers, which enveloped a mummy found 
lately in a cave near Caney Fork, a 
braneli of Cumberland river, m Ten- 
nesse, was recently presented to the 
Raleigh Museum, North Carohna. The 
thurmmies of an adult and a child were 
found in a copperas cave, m a good state 
of preservation. ‘Tley were each depo- 
sited in a basket of neat wicker-work. 
first prepared tor admission by having 
the knees drawn up and firmly strapped 
to the body; they were envel ped mn 
four of these blankets, and the whole 
then wrapped in a bark mat. ‘The fea- 
taves, which were well preserved, were 
net these of the Indians; the eves were 

und the hair tair. It is said that 
mmies preserved in the same way 
have been teand in Mexico, and that spe- 
ciinens of the blankets, similar to these, 
ve been deposited in Peal’s Museum. 
~llese tacts may give rise to vew and 
mere pre bable conjectures conceminge 
the per pple who constructed the fertifica- 
tions ft be see in inany parts of the 
\ ter? co nity. 
FNDPICITY. During alate discussion 
liense of Commons on the subiect 


ef Mir. M. MAarTIN’s plans for prevent- 

meniicity, Mr. GeorGe Rose stated 
that there were on the whol omewhat 
e than 15,000 persons in the metro- 
pari nud its mmediate neschbourlooed, 


who subststed by beceing. ‘The persons 
who had ettleme ntsinthe me tropolts or 


npergchborrhved amounted to 6.699: of 


“hom 4,150 were children, and 2.540 


its, There were besides °,604 per- 
sons who had settlements in different 
parts of Exgland, of whom 1,574 were 
adults, and 1,280 children. Of the per- 
ems who had no settlement in this king- 
dom, there was 5.510 Irish: of whom 

77> were children, and &.057 adults, 
The Seotech amounted to 504: of whom 


iwere children, and 195 adults. The 
persons who had no settlement in anv of 
hese islands amounted to i77. The r 
salt gave nearly 6,000 adults, and Ow 
chidren, They were not all becears by 
trace, bnt some were artiticeers who conld 
corn 40s. a week when in health. but who 


wete uppreviced tor when unalel > oh. | 


tain work. The result of his Inquiry was, 
that if he allowed 3. a-day to. eactj 
though he knew to an absolnte certainty 
that many of them obtained considerably 
more), the total would make 328,000), - 
vear for the adults only. 
it appears, from the three registers of 
the SecreTy oF FRIeNDs, that, as a 
consequence of their exemplary tempe- 
rance and steady conduct, half of their 
born live to 47 years ot age: whereas, 
Dr. Price telis us, that, of the general 
population of London, half of the bory 
live only to 24 years ; and also thaf, 
among the Friends, 1 to 16 arrive to 80 
years of age, bat of the general popula. 
tion of London only 1 to 10. 

The History of the most ancient and 
honourable Military Order of the Bath, 
trom its first institution te the present 
time, with a Dissertation on Ancient 
Chivalry, is printing in two quarto vo- 
lcmes, ilustrated by many engravings. 

Mr. BAanNANTINE is eh mee for the 
press a volume to be entitled the Quin 
tescence of Hnmour; being a collection 
of evanescent pleasantries in prose and 
verse, including many originals. 

There is now in the press, and nearly 
ready for publication, im one volume, 
1zmo. price 5s. 6d. boards, a History of 
the House of Romanof, the present Im- 
perial Russian Dynasty, from the earliest 
period to the time of Peter the Great ; 
designed as an introduction to a History 
of the Life and Reign of that celebrated 
Monarch, and including the Russian his, 
tory trom the first accession of the tamily 
to the throne: by the author of the Ode 
to the Emperor Alexander, the Battle of 
Nevil’s Cross, a metrical romance. 

Mr. ALEXANDER CAMPBELL, atthor 
of the History of Scottish Music, a Tour 
in Scotland, &c. is preparing a work to 
be entitled Albyn’s Anthology, designed 


‘to connect the Scotch national music 


with historical events. The plan of this 
work having been laid betore the High- 
land Society at their last meeting (3d 
July, 1815), they, after hearing Baron 


' Norton, Sir Alexander Muir Mackenzie, 


and Mr. Graham Dalveil, resolved to 
patronise aud encourage the work, and 
voted thirty. guineas to Mr. Cam} bell 
towards defraving the expences that 
mav be inearred ip making the collec- 
tie tt. : 

The Life and Campaigns of Field-Mar- 
shal Prince Blucher, translated from the 
German of General Gneisenan, Quarter- 
Master-General to Prinee Blucher’s 
Army, with considerable additions, by 
J. E. Marston, esq. of the Hambarg- 
burcer Guard, ts in the press. 

The Rey. James Gircnnist, author 
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of Reason the Arbiter of Language, has 
a work in the press entitled the Laby- 
rinth Demolished, or fhe Pioneer of Ra 
nt Philology. 

Mr. Ricwarvson will soon publish, in 
a quarto volume, Liiustrations ot English 

into Nee in a critical examination of 
Dr. Johuson’s Dictionary. 

The Rev. S. LYown is printing a He- 
brew and English Grammar and Lexicon, 
in four volumes. 

Dr. Hagcipay, of Birmingham, is 
preparing tor the press Observations on 
a Tour through certain Provinces ot 
Fastern Russia ; and he will soon publish 
Translations ef Professor Frank’s Hlus- 
tration of the Doctrme of Excitability, 
and of Professor Roeschlaub’s Exposition 
ot the Causes ot Diseases. 

Speedily will be published Rhoda, a 


novel, in three volumes; by the author | 


Announcements. 


ef Things by their Right Names, Plain | 


Sense, &c. 
Mr. J. Maw has in the press the An- 
cient and Medern History of Reading, 


illustrated by upward of twenty maps 


and prints. 

An officer of the medical staff, who 
served in the late campaigns in Spain 
and Flanders, will soon publish a poem, 
of which the battles of Waterloo, Orthes, 
and Toulouse, will form the principal 
part. 

The anthor of the Rejected Odes, and 
other r piec es. has in the press W aterloo, 
ai heroic poem, commemorative of that 
most glorious victory. 

Baxteriana, aselection from the works 
ef Baxter, by ARTHUR YOUNG, esq. | 
printing in a duodecimo volume. 

A Compendium of Geography, for the 


A Tour in Istria, C uniol la, &ec. in tl 
spring of i3it4, by an Eng slish merchan!, 
will soon appear. 

Speeduy wil be publishe ta History 
of the Pestilential Disorder that broke 
out in the Province of Andalusia, in ti 
Year 1800; with a detailed acconnt 
the fatal Epidemies at Gibraltar, daring 
the autumnal months of 1804, and at 
Cadiz in 1510 and 1815; to which are 
added, Qbservatiens on the Remittag 
and intermitting Fever, as it appeared 
in the Military Hospitals at Colchester, 
atter the return of the ‘Troops trom the 
Expeditien to Zealand, in 1809. By Sir 
James Feitowes, M.D. F.R.S. &c. 

Mr. Ropinson BUCHANAN proposes 
to publish by subscription a Series of 
Practical Treatises on Mill-work, begin- 
ning with a Treatise on the Teeth of 
Wheels, which will contain the result of 
many years’ inquiry and experience that 
have elapsed since he formerly published 
on this subject.—The same author has in 
the press a Treatise on Locomotive Ma- 
chery: Part I. on Machinery for pre- 
pelling Vessels, especially Steam Boats ; 
and Part LI. on Steam Carriages. 

Now om paring for publication the 
Lite ot James the Second, King of Eng- 
land, collected out of memoirs writ of 
his hand ; a King James’s Advice to 


- 


| his Son; and that Monarch’s last Will, 


dated November 17, 1688. The whole 


| to be edited, bry order of his Roya! High- 
| ness the Prince Regent. by the Rey. J. 


use of schools and private families, and | 
those who study this necessary sctence, | 


by RicoHMat MANGNALL, in one volume, 
duodecimo, is in the press. 


The Rev. W. L. Bowes has in the | 


press an Essay on the Original Sources 


of Error, which have led to the perver- | 
sion of the pure word and plain sense of 


the Bible, trom the Christian era to the 
present. 


Edinburgh Fugitive Pieces, with Let- 


ters containing a comparative View of 


the mode of Living, Arts, Commerce, 
Literature, Manners, &c. of Edmburgh, 
at ditierent periods, by the late Wm. 
CREECH, will soon appear. 

The Rev. W. M. STIRLING is prepar- 


ing a historical and statistical work of 
the Priory of Inchmalione, in Perthshire, 


to he illustrated by engravings. 


E. V. UrTerson, esq. has in the press, 


In two small octavo vo lumes, Select 


Pieces of E arly Popular Po etry, all prior 


to the t7th century. 








S. Clarke, LL.D. F.R.S. historiographer 
to the Ning, chaplain of the ENE, 
and librarian to his Royal Highnes 

The Military Costume ot Europe, No. 
XVI. which has been dk layed bs the ill 
health of the editor, will nuw soon de 
ready tor publication: amoug the other 
figures will be that of the Marquis ol 
Anglesey in his military uniform as co- 
lonel of the 7th. 


AMUSEMENTs, &c.—At this season of 


the vear, when Louilon loses all her ta- 
shionable residents and visitors, no new 
exhibitions are to be looked for. It will, 
therefore, be only necessary now to note 
the Theatres :—Drursy Lane closed the 
Sth ult. and Covent GARDEN the 19th; 
the Lyceum commenced its season the 
15th, and the HAYMARKET the 17th ult. 
There are also now open AsTLey's Am- 
phitheatre, the Circus, SADLER’s WELLS, 


/and the Royatty Theatre, Goodman's 


Fields. VauxHALu will close towards 
the end of this month, 
From Rome, Ficures in Wax, No. 
, Pickettsueet, Strand. 
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of French vanity, which seems called 
for by all parties, is the restitution 
of the curiosities and works of art 
which France has obtained by her 
victories. What a nation gains by 
conquest it may very properly lose 
by defeat; and in this view of the 
question the most impudent Parisian 
iiust be at a loss for an argument, 
should the requisition be made.— 
Admitting the above as absolutely 
undeniable, we may be allowed can- 
didly to doubt whether the general 
utility of this magnificent collection, 
to the curious of all nations, will not 
be materially affected by its distri- 
bution. Separated and returned to 
their respective owners, nothing less 
than the tour of Europe will enable 
the artist, the amateur, or the man 
of science, to witness what a single 
visit to Paris will supply at present. 
To the English student, im particu- 
lar, the difference will be essential, 


since to him the distance of the) 
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French capital is trifling. More than 
this, and we are sorry to say it, there 
is uo other nation so happy in its 
arrangements for the gratification of 
general curiosity as the French, Our 
own Museum is absolutely sacrificed 
to the principle which so generally 
pervades British establishments, that 
of making offices as nearly approach 
to sinecures as possible. In this 
single view, but certainly in no other, 
the distribution of French pillage 
may be lamented. The British artist 
and man of science may accomplish 
a trip to Paris, while the tour of 
Europe is in the power of few of any 
class; but whether considerations of 
this kind will, or ought, to operate 
on the present occasion remains to be 
decided. With respect to the vota- 
ries of the fine arts, in particular, we 
are almost certain they will be in- 
clined to leave the contents of the 
gallery of the Louvre with its present 
possessors.—July 22. 





INCLUDING 


MARRIAGES anp 


DEATHS 1N AND NEAR THE METROPOLIS, &c. 


| ULLETIN of the King’s Health.— 
~~ * Windsor Castle, July 1.—The King 
has passed the last month in uniform tran- 
quillity, and his Majesty continues in 
good bodily health, but without any di- 
minution ot his disorder, 

Wednesday, July 12th, the Prince 


Regent went in state to the House of 


Lords, when, after an address from the 
Speaker of the House of Commons, his 
Royal Highness, trom the throne, deli- 
vered a speech to both Houses of Par- 


liament: lamenting the continuance of 


his Majesty's indisposition ; stating that 
the hopes of an uninterrupted peace had 
been disappointed by an act of violence 
wud perfidy unparalleled in history; that 
the usurpation of supreme authority in 
Pranee by Bonaparte had compelled his 


Royal Highness to employ the mibhtary | 


resources of his Majesty's dominions, in 
conjunction with the allies, to prevent 

e re-establishment of a system which 
experience had proved to be the sonrce 


Of such inmerlculable woes to EFurepe: 


tisveribe fo the a he did SUCCESSES which 





had attended his Majesty’s arms and 
those of his allies, particularly the glo- 
rious victory obtained at Waterloo by 
Field Marshals the Duke of Wellington 
and Prince Blucher, placing, in the space 
of fifteen days, Paris and great part of 
France in the military occupation of the 
allied armies; and pointing out the ne- 
cessity that there should be no relaxation 
of exertions until he should be enabled, 
in conjunction with his Majesty’s allies, 
to complete those arrangements which 
may aftord the prospect of permanent 
peace and security to Furope. Hi 
thanked the House of Commons for the 
liberal provisions made for the services 
of the year; lamented the continuaice 
and increase of public burthens, obsers- 
ing, however, the fruit of the great exer 


tions that had been made, and that the 
best economy will be found to result 
from that policy which may enable us to 
bring the contest to the most speecy 
termination. His Royal Highness thew 
adverted to the restoration of the kingdom 
of Naples to its ancient sovereign; lis 
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most Christian Majesty's restoration ; 
peace concluded with the United States 
of America, and a_ negociation now 

ending for a commercial treaty ; and 
that the labours of the congress at Vi- 
enna were concluded, and a_ treaty 
signed. 

General Picton.—On Monday the 10th 
uit. the remains of this distinguished 
officer were conveyed from his house in 
Edward-street, Portman-square, and de- 
posited in the family vault, in the burial- 
ground belonging to St. George’s, Hano- 
ver-square, on the Uxbridge-road. A 
great concourse of people assembled to 
witness the impressive scene. The fol- 


towing was the inscription on the coffin : | 


—* Lieut.-Gen, Sir Thomas Picton, aged 
57, K.C.B. who at the great and decisive 
battle fought at Waterloo, in Flanders, 
on the 18th of June, 1815, between the 
French army, commanded by Napoleon 
Bonaparte in person, and the English 
army, commanded by his Grace the Duke 
of Wellington, fell gloriously, as (ac- 
cording to the words of the Gazette ac- 
count, and in the words of the illustrious 
chief,) leading his division in a charge 
with bayonets, by which one of the most 
serious attacks made by the enemy on 
eur position was defeated.” 


Weep for the brave—yet wherefore 
weep? 
On honour’s bed he laid him down, 
Distinguished ‘mid the mighty heap, 
Encircled with the hero’s crown. 
Weep for the brave! the tear shall tell, 
Beyond the sculptor’s proudest art, 
Tho’ Picton, gallant Picton, fell, 
He lives enshrin’d in England’s heart. 


—On Lieut.-General Picton relinquish- 
ing the government of Trinidad, the in- 
habitants of that settlement voted him 
5000, as a testimony of their esteem. 
Some months after, a dreadful fire laid 
the capital in ashes ; a subscription was 
opened tor the relief of the sufferers, and 
General Picton eagerly seized the op- 
portunity of appropriating the 5000!, to 
that object! 

A general meeting was held at the 


City of London Tavern, on the 28th of 


June, which was attended by a great 
wumber of merchants, bankers, and 
others, to consider of the propriety of a 
public subscription for the relief of the 
sufferers and their families in the late 
actions, Mr. Baring was in the chair. 
Honest Jack Fuller, late member for Sus. 
sex, threw in his mite of two hundred 
fuineas, * by way of beginning,” and in 
a quarter of an honr 5000/. were sub- 
tcribed, 
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The subscribers to Lloyd's have di- 
rected that 10,0001. in consols should be 
given from their funds, in aid of the 
subscription.—The Bank of England 
have subscribed 5000/.; the East-India 
Company, 5000/.; the Corporation of 
London, 2000/.; the members of the 
Stock Exchange, 27621. 15s. ; and there 
was a free representation at the King’s 
rheatre for the same benevolent object. 
The subscriptions have already amounted 
to 87,0001. 

A meeting for the same benevolent 
purpose took place, of noblemen and 
gentlemen, at the Thatched House 'Ta- 
vern, the Duke of York in the chair ; 
when a large sum was immediately sub- 
scribed. The amount was 11,0001. 

At Edinburgh, on the ¢7th June, was 
held a similar meeting, numerously at- 
tended, and where a large subscription 
immediately took place; and the com- 
mittee, consisting of a great number of 
noblemen, judges, and gentlemen, de- 
clared their determination to go person- 
ally to every house to solicit subscrip- 
tions, and receive the smallest sums: 
besides boxes being placed in different 
parts to receive the mites of those who 
do not choose to be known. Throughout 
the kingdom meetings of the same de- 
scription are holding. ‘The sum so raised 
cannot, therefore, fail being very great, 
and effectual for the benevolent relief 
intended. 

The committee and treasurers of the 
Patriotic Fund, established at Lloyd's in 
1805, have submitted to the subscribers 
and the public a summary of the transac- 
tions and state of that munificent and 
voluntary public subscription, Intwelve 
years the subscription, with the accumu- 
lation of interest in the public funds, has 
amounted to 343,450l, 18s. 11d.—out of 
which gratuities and relief have been 
distributed to more than 18,000 widows, 
children, and relatives of the killed, and 
to wounded and disabled seamen and 
soldiers. ‘The wounded and the relatives 
of the killed during the recent conflicts 
in America, being together nearly 6000 
in number, have not yet preferred their 
claims ; but 65,000/, remain for these and 
for other outstanding claims. 

The life guards, in consequence of 
their gallant behaviour at Waterloo, are 
to have rank the same as the foot guards, 

The brevet promot.on is to be brought 
forward immediately, by which the liens 
tenant-generals of 1808 will be made 
generals (this will include the Marguis 


| of Anglesea); the major-yenerals of 1810 


will be made lieutenant-generals;, and 
the colonels of 1815, mtmiajor-generals, 
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This will be followed by a brevet promo- | to secure the same, which stands about 


tion of the East-India army. 
A cirevlar has been issued from the 


var-ollice, ordering that an allowance of 


5s, adlay be made to every officer whilst 
inarching with his regiment, or any de- 
tachment thereof, 

‘The cabinet ministers, the judges who 
are of the privy council, and all the 
crown lawyers, were summoned on Mon- 
day, July 2, to take into consideration 
thle marriage of the Duke of Cumberland ; 
when they came to the determination 
that it was necessary the royal duke 
should be re-married in this country, 

The Earl of Elgin has at length com- 


ple ted the sale of his fine collection of 
antique statues, &c, to the trustees of 


the British Museum. 

When Lord Castlereagh was embarking 

at Dover, on his mission to the new con- 
cress, he slipped in passing from one 
boat to another, and was nearly drowned. 
te was a considerable time in the water, 
anid was rescued with difficulty, 
‘Lhe Emperor Alexander has presented 
two swords, supposed to be the richest 
und the most splendid ever seen, to the 
Duke of Wellington and Prince Biu- 
cher, 

Cantion.—A lady of Manchester (Mrs. 
Sophia Parnell) lately died by eating a 
cucumber raised by copper-sheet retlee- 
tors, which put a period to her life in the 
short space of three hours, 

Lord Cochrane paid his fine of 1000), 
and was in consequence released from 
his imprisonment in the King’s Bench 
prison. His lordship immediately pro- 
eceded to the House of Commons, where 
he took the usual oaths and his seat, and, 
voting upon the question of the proposed 
grant to the Duke ot Cumberland, caused 
the majority of one against it :—so that 
lus lordship, after paying one thousand 


pounds to the crown, has s.ved six thon- | 


sand pounds a-vear to his country !—His 
lordship has given notice of a motion in 
the House of Commons against Lord 


hVenborough, for his conduct on the | 


trial! 

\s Mr. Poole, a farmer of Blagdon, 
wear Taunton, in Somersetshire. was 
digging in a field, the spade struck 


af 


wcuimst a hard substance, which proved 
fo be amilitary chest, containing Portu- 
sal gold coin, Lonis-VOr's, &e. to the 
éstunated value of 0.000), It is con C- 
tured that thts treasure has been con- 
cealed ever since the Duke of Mon- 
jnonth’s rt bellion in 16o8)., 

4 Aazardous Adventure. -The spire of 
Kegworth church being out of repair, 
the churchwardens, apprehending den- 





fifty-five yards above the surface of the 
earth. Onthe 28th of April last, he and 
his son raised ladders four feet above 
the fane of the steeple ; and at two o'clock 
on the same day, at that wonderous height, 
they played, on the horn and Clarionet, 
“God save the King,” and other pieces ; 
after which, Mr. W. sen. who is in the 
60th year of his age, with the consent of 
his son, aged 35, called for his grandson, 
who has not yet attained his 6th year, to 
climb the amazing steeple, and to take 
the weathercock down, which weighs 
about 6lb, The boy obeyed the order, 
and with steady step ascended and de- 
scended, to the astonishment of the spec. 
tators. 

There is now a man of fashion, in 
Vienna, actually sweeping the streets, 
with an iron collar around his neck! No 
individual was better known in the higher 
circles, particularly in private masque- 
rades: his crime was forgery on the go- 
vernment bank. 

The following are the receipts of the 
house on the benefits of some of the 
principal performers at Covent Garden ; 
—Miss O’Neill’s night, about 650. ; My, 
Jones's, G001.; Mr. Young’s, 500/.; Miss 
Foote’s, 500l.; Mr. Emery’s, 5001; Mr, 
Incledon’s, 450/,; Mr. and Mrs. Liston’s, 
4001. ; Miss Stephen’s, SOOl. 

On Thursday, the 15th ult. Drury Lane 
Theatre closed for the season; when Mr, 
Raymond read an address, in which, 
after a just tribute to the memory of Mr. 
Whitbread—thanks to the public for 
their liberal patronage—a notice of the 
great exertions made to give eclat to the 
the theatre, and an assurance of their 
continuance, it was announced that the 
great and accumulating expences made 
it necessary to add sixpence to the first 
price of admission to the pit.—A Mr. 
Evans, from a box, wished to ask some 
questions of Mr. R., but that manager 
thought proper to retire, On this Mr. 
Evans addressed the audience, conjuring 
them to resist this imposition, and hoping 
the managers would not be mad enought 
to persist in a measure which might 
bring a renewal of the O, P. war, which 
fur two months desolated Covent Gar- 
den. ; 

A meeting was held on the 1 ith ult. of 
the committee and sub-committee ol 
Drury Lane ‘Theatre ; when Mr, Dibdin 
Was appomted manager, and Mr, Rae 


_stage-manager, vice Messrs. Arnold and 


eet, agiecd with Mr. W. Wootton, scn, | 


Raymond, resigned. 

Covent Garden Theatre closed on the 
LOth for the season, Mr. Fawcett ace 
dressed the andience, as usual, returning 
thanks tor their patronage ; at the same 
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time intimated that the proprietors 
would be under the necessity of raising 
the pit admission next season, from 3s. 
6d. to 4s. which they asked as a boon 
only from the public. The proposition 
was received with great disapprobation : 
Mr. Evans spoke at considerable length 
in opposition to it; and, when the farce 
proceeded, it was all dumb shew—not a 
syllable could be heard. The boxes and 
pit amused themselves with shouts of 
“ (. P.” while the galleries sang “ Rule 
Britannia,” “ Hearts of Oak,” and seve- 
ral other patriotic airs. A great propor- 
tion of the audience remained long atter 
the falling of the curtain. 


Awful Calamiiy.—About nine o'clock | 
to pieces and instantly expired, and two 


at night, on the 14th, the neighbourhood 
of Spitaltields was thrown into the great- 
est terror by an explosion in the house 
of one Lichileau, in John-street, Brown’s- 
lane. ‘This was almost instantly suc- 
ceeded by another, and an universal 
blaze was spread over the neighbour 
hood. The unhappy proprietor carried 
on the business of a hair-dresser, but was 
more generally known as a manufacturer 
of fireworks. In his house were depo- 
sited several barrels of gunpowder, 
which had exploded. Lichileau had but 
a few moments returned from a walk 
with his wife, with whom and his family 
he was just sitting down to supper when 
the dreadful event took place. The 
efiects in his house was truly heart-rend- 
ing; it was literally blown up from its 
foundation, and all its inmates, consisting 
of himself, his wife and sister, two other 
females (servants), a Mr. Oldham, and it 
is feared some others, were buried in 
the ruins. In the houses adjoining also, 
on either side, three or four more pe- 
rished, and a number of persons in the 
neighbourhood were dreadiully hurt by 
the etfects of the explosion. Huge beams 
of timber were tossed into the air, others 
carried an incredible distance over the 
tops of houses, while not less than from 
208 to 500 habitations have been shook 
to a frighttul degree. 
; On the morning of the 15th, a fire 
Toke out at Cock-hill, Rateliff, which 
destroyed above twenty houses. 
On July the 15th occurred one of 


those dreadful catastrophes, the result of 


driving opposition coaches, the extent 
of which has so stunned the country with 
horror, that sober people, for a time, 
Will not hazard theiy lives in those vehi 
cles of fury and madness.—Two coaches 
Nat run daily from Hinckley to Lerees- 
ter set out in the evening. ‘The first, 
Having descended the hill that leads to 
KCKoster, was oblived to step to repair 
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33 
the harness. The other coachman, from 
the top of the hill, saw the accident, 
and seized the moment to give his anta- 
gonist the go by, and immediately tlogged 
his horses into a gallop down the hill, 
The horses contrived to keep on. their 
legs, but in the midst of their speed took 
tright at something lying on the road, 
and became so unmanageable in the 
hands of a dvunken coachman that, in 
their sweep to ayoid the object of alarm, 
the driver could not recover them so as 
to clear the post of the turnpike-gate at 
the bottom of the hill, and the velocity 
was so great that. in an instant the coach 
was split into two, and by the tremen- 
dous shock three persons were dashed 


others survived but a few hours after- 
wards in the greatest agony; four were 
conveyed away in chaises, for surgical 
aid, with fractured limbs ; and two that 
were in the dicky behind were thrown, 
With that part of the coach, to a great 
distance, and not much hurt by falling in 
the hedge. ‘The corchman fell a victim 
to his fury and madness; but society has 
to lament the death of Miss Page, an 
amiable young Quaker lady, and her 
companion, who were returning from a 
visit in Warwickshire ; the other two un- 
tortunates are an officer’s servant and a 
person of Hinckley. It is high time that 
the magistrates should put a stop to 
these outrageous proceedings, that have 
existed too long in this part of the coun- 
try, to the great alarm of the inhabitants 
in the streets through which these coaches 
pass. 

Melancholy Catastrophe-——The city of 
Chichester and its neighbourhood were, 
on the 7th instant, visited with a storm 
of wind, which was felt in many places, 
while others, between them, scarcely 
knew any thing of it: its course was 
from the W. or W.S.W.—Colonel Poyntz, 
of Cowdray Park, being on his return to 
land at Bognor, in his yacht, accompanied 
by his two sons, the two Misses Perry, 
of ‘Litchfield, his nieces, a foreign gen- 
tleman (tutor to his sons), the boatman, 
and his son, was, within a mile of the 
shore, met by a stream of this eatraordi- 
nary hurricane, which overset and sunk 
the yacht; and the whole party, with the 
exception of Colonel Poyntz and the 
boatman (who were with the greatest 
dithiculty preserved), were drowned, 


The gloom ot the public mind pourtrays 
how decply Colonel Poyntz is commise- 
rated, as well as Mrs. Poyntz, on this 
most severe stroke of Providence, to 
which the latter was an eye-witness from 
her drawipg-room window !—Lord Mon- 
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tague, brother of Mrs. P., was drowned 
at the falls of Schafi hausen, Switzerland. 

In the Court of King’s Bench, Sampson 
¢. Chambers and another, was an action 
arising out of the late corn bill riots, and 
was bronght to recover, from the hundred 
of Ossulston, in the parish of Mary-le- 
bone, the sum of 541. 4s, 5d. being the 


amount of sams expended by the plaintiff 


in repairing injuries done by a mob on 
the night of the 7th of March last. Ver- 
dict tor plaintiff, damages 541. 4s. 5d.— 
Sir John Sebright ¢, Kinsey and another, 
was an action of a similar nature with 
the last, to recover the amount of da- 
mage sustained by the plaintiff's house, 
trom the like cause, and under like cir- 
cumstances, The house was situated in 
Curzon-street, Mayfair, and in the occu 
pation of the Right Hon. George Pon- 
sonby. Verdict tor plaintiff, damages 
574. 158, 10d. 

In the Court of Exchequer, in Ireland, 
a lady has obtained a verdict, with 1500. 
damages, for slander in a letter, where 
he styles her “a pest of society,” “a 
most terrible traducer,” “a secret as- 
sassip,” and “a writer of anonymous 
letters.” The defendant brought several 
witnesses to prove that this was a pretty 
accurate description of the fair plaintiff : 
one of them described her as “a calum- 
niator in the neighbourhood; another 
said “she was very free with her tougue ;” 
and a third, that “she was a mischiet- 
maker.” The jury, however, probably 





thinking that they must not invade the | 


exelusive right which the ladies have en- 


joved immemorially of a free exercise of 


the tongue, visited the defendant in the 
way we have stated tor having remon- 
strated against the licentious use of “that 
little uuraly member, which no man can 
tume.” : 

It has lately been proposed that iron 


should be used in the constrnetion of 
‘To obviate the | 


casks instead of wood, 
objection of rust, a coating has been in. 
vented; and, as one ivon cask would 
last as long as ten wooden ones, the ad- 
ditional first cost of 49 or 450 per cent. 
vould not be an objection. 

Frantz Schams, an apothecary at Pe- 
torwardin, has discovered that the root 
of the Nympliea Alba, which grows in 
large quantities in stagnant waters, is an 
etheacious substitute for ea’ Lnuts, Cam- 
peachy wood, and other black dyes. It 
aiso atiords a permanent and very rea- 
sonable species of ink. 

Flower Shows.—On the 16th ult. the 
South street Florist Society held their 
annual show of ranunculuses, at Mr. A. 
Stoddarts, in| Durham: when Mr. J. 


} 
| 
| 
‘ 


Stoddart was ist and oth with Melange 
des Beauty and the Highland Laddy ; 
Mr. J. Hall gnd, with Aristides; Mr, N. 
Brown 3d and 4th, with Thompson's 
Queen and the Grand Monarch.—On the 
3d inst. the said society held their show 
of pinks at the same place: when Mr, 
J. Herbert was 1st, 3d, 4th, and 5th, 
with Reed's Duke of Portland, Lady 
Milbanke,Smith’s Mistake, and Herbert's 
Prince Blucher, a seedling ; Mr, J. Stod- 
dart 2d, with Gold’s Beauty.—On the 
s0th ult. the Ancient and Independent 
Florists of Gateshead held their annual 
show of pinks, at Mrs. Ann ‘Trueman’s: 
when Mr. Bates was 1st, with Smith’s 
Mistake; Mr. Wilson 2d, with Sprat’s 
Glory of Abingdon; Mr. Kenmore 3d, 
with Bells Lord Strathmore ; Mr. Lister 
4th, with Maddock’s Duchess of York ; 
and Mr. Faweett d5th, with Duke's Col, 
Longe —The brethren of the St. Michael 
Pine Apple Lodge of Free Gardeners 
held their annual show of pinks on the 
5d inst. at Brother Chariton’s, Old Flesh- 
market, Neweastle: when Mr. Robert 
Green was ist and 3d, with Boult’s 
Princess Amelia and Maddock’'s Duchess 
of York; Mr. Jolin Allen zd, 4th, and 
5th, wih Duke's Colonel Laing, Smith's 
Mistake, and Smith’s No. 41.—Friday 
se’‘nnight the Layvgate Florist Society 
held their show of ranunculuses, at Mr, 
John Rowell’s: when Mr. Jos, Grant 
was ist and 5th, with Melange des Beauty 
and Avestus; Mr. Jos. Young ed, with 
the Milk-maid; Mr. H. R. Rodham 3d, 
with Viscount Wentworth ; aud Mr. W. 
Willis 4th, with La Majesties. —On "Vues- 


day last the Florists of South Shields 
| held their show of pinks: when Mr. W. 


Blanchard was ist and ed, with Harry's 
King and Davies’ Duchess ot Devon- 
shire; Mr. George Harland od, 4th, and 
sth, with Davies’ Lady Carliste, Spratts 
Glory of Abingdon, and Davie’s Glory. 
English Descendants in the South Seas. 
—The mutiny on board his Majestys 
ship Bounty tock place nearly thirty 
vears since, under Captain Bligh (now 
rear-admiral), when ona voyage to cary 
the bread-fruit tree from Otaheite to the 
West-Indies. The mutineers were Une 
heard-ot' for several years: at length, 
some accounts represented Ciristian, the 
ringleader of them, to be subsisting by 
piracy; but this was contradicted upon 
the authority of his family, who knew 
him to be dead at that time, 1804. By a 
frigate, which arrived lately from 4 
cruise in the South Seas, the Admiralty 
have learned the extraordinary fact that 
one of the crew is existing upon an 
island in those seas, which hed been lite 
































thetto thought uninhabited: he was 
found there, with a progeny amounting 
to forty, descendants of the crew, who 
had obtained companions of the other 
sex from one of the Otaheitan islands. 
Tie name of this man is John Adams: 
the original number of his companions 
js not stated, but Christian was one of 
them; and a son of his is now alive, 
whom Adams calls Thursday October 
Christian. The English language is 
spoken among all these demi-English 
inhabitants, who had been educated by 
their repentant fathers in the principles 
of Christianity. Adams said he had but 
seen one vessel, before the frigate, during 
his residence, and that was an American, 
which anchored off the island about six 
years since. 

SURRENDER OF BONAPARTE, — On 
Thursday, the 20th instant (July), a te- 
legraphic dispatch announced to the 
Admiralty the surrender otf Napoleon 
Bonaparte and suite to Captain Maitland, 
of the Bellerophon ; which important 
fact was confirmed the next day by the 
publication of the following extract in an 
Extraordinary Gazette :— 

“ Foreign Office, July 21.—A dispatch, 
of which the following is an extract, has 
been this day received trom Viscount 
Castlereagh, dated Paris, July 17, 1815. 

** Since closing my dispatches of this 
date, Lhave received the accompanying 
communication trom this government :-— 

[ TRANSLATION. | 
“Thave the honour to acquaint your 





lordship, that Napoleon Bonaparte, not | 


being able to escape from the English 
cruisers, or trom the guards kept upon 
the coasts, has taken the resolution of 
going on board the English ship Belle- 
rophon, Captain Maitland. 
honour to be, &c. 

(Signed) “ Le Duc D'OrrRanTe.” 
Phe Beilerophon has since arrived at 


i. a } “ : - , es . : 
Porbay, with Napoleon and suite, with | 


Whom no communication from the shore 
Is allowed; nor will any visitors to the 
ship be admitted untul the arrance- 
ments of government are completed. 


soe principal persons embarked on 
‘rophou with Napoleon 


board the Pelle 


onAnart V6 iy? ye J } 
Bi haparte are—Lieutcnant-Gen. Connt 


> 3 P ° 
Bertrand, grand marshal of the palace ; 
the Countess Bertrand, and her three 


Chioren: Lieutenant-General the Duke 
of Rovive; Licentenant-General Latle- 
Mand. aarshal-de-Camn Baron Gour- 


raaa,. igda de-camn to Napoleon . the 

: a Pideaie| Wp Niowihoion Somoy uP, 

‘amp; the Countess Mentheion, 

and her child: the Count de Las Cases 
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more individuals, composing the whole 
of his suite.—The curiosity is so great 
to see Napoleon, that boats rew round 
the Bellerophon all day to catcha glimpse 
ot him as he walks the deck, which he 
does with his usual self-command and 
sang-froid, 

The fol'owing has been given in the 
public prints as an extract trom a letter 
written from the Bellerophon, and, if 
authentic, strongly exhibits the man :— 

“ FIM.S. Bellerophon, July 24. 

“ Bonaparte is quite at his ease on 
board this ship. He took possession of 
the captain’s cabin, sans ceremonie ; invited 
the officers of the ship to Ais table; 
tatked with great freedom on the present 
state of things; said it was impossible 
for the Bourbons to govern France, and 
that Napoleon II. would very soon be 
called to the throne ; and that Fouche 
was totally unfit for the office assigned 
tohm. He acknowledged that England 
alone had ruined all his grand plans, and 
that but for her he had now been emperor 
of the east as wellas of the west. He 
walked on the poop and quarter-deck, 
conversed with the seamen, and affected 
great gaiety and unconcern. In short, 
such is the talent of this “ Child and 
Champion of Jacobinism,” that betore 
they atrived in Torbay be was considcred 
by all on board as a devilish good fellow,” 

We hear that it has been finally deter 
mined to forward this extraordinary in- 
dividual to St. Helena, and that Admiral 
Sir George Cockburn has been appointed 
to convey him there. 


MARRIAGES. 
At the Priory, Stanmore, the Right 


| Hon. the Exzri of Aberdeen, K.'T. to 


I have the | 


Viscountess Hamilton. 

DD. ‘Terry, esq. of Covent Garden The- 
| atve,to Elizabeth, danghter of Alexander 
| Nasmyth, esq. of Edinburgh. 

\t Queen-square chapel, the Rev. John 
Limebear Harding, of Arlington, Devon, 
to Charlotte, youngest daughter of the 
late Gen. Goldie, of Goldie-Leigh, North 
| Britam. 
| At St. James’s, the Rev. F. Gardiner, 
MILA. rector of Combhay, and viear of 
We.iow, to Mrs. Squire, relict of ‘T. S. 
esq. late of Peterorough. 

James Wheble, esq. of Woodley Lodge, 
erks, to Miss O'Brien, eldest daughter 


1 
i 
we late Major O'Brien. 

. Jolin Kerby, bookseller, of Ox- 
'forc-treet, to Miss Calan, of Kentich 


~~ wy 


| tir. John Boshell, wine and brandy 
ore-street, Cripplegate, to 


ond daughter of Mir. Shep- 
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At Lewisham, the Rev. Robert Jones, 


M.A. of St. John’s College, chaplain at 


the Cape of Good Hope, to Agnes, se- 


cond daughter of the late Rear-Admiral 
George Dundas. 


At Kensington, Chas, Pittman Coppin, 
esq. R.N. to Anne Hussey, second daugh- 


ter of John Plura, esq. of Bath. 


The Rev. L. V. Vernon, third son of 


the Archbishop of York, to the Hon. 


Miss Peachey, daughter of the Earl of 


Selsey. 

At St. Mary's, Lambeth, Nich. Geary, 
esq. of Stakes-hill, Wilts, to Elizabeth, 
second daughter of Jas. Freshfield, esq. 

Sir Thos. Bernard, bart. to Charlotte 
Matilda, youngest daughter of the late 
Sir Edward Hulse, bart. of Breamore 
House, Hants. 

Captain N. Bowden, R.N. to Miss 
Hawker, daughter of the Rev. Dr. H. of 
Plymouth. 

Rey. Arthur Onslow, rector of Cray- 
ford, Kent, to Caroline, eldest daughter 
of James Mangles, esq. of Woodbridge, 
near Guildford. 

Wm. Benett, esq. second son of thie 
late Thos. Benett, esq. of Pyt House, 
Wilts, to Ellen, only daughter of T. Gore, 
esq, of Sonth Audley-street. 

J. H. Arnett, esq. of St. Dunstan’s in 
the West, to Miss L. M. Goodwin, daugh- 
ter of J. Goodwin, esq. 

At st. Mary-le-bone, East, George 
Clayton, esq. second son of Sir Wm. 
Clayton, bart. to Marianne Frances, eld- 
est daughter of Charles Bishop, esq. his 
Majesty's procurator-general. 

At Westminster, Walter Cosser, esq. 
of Miullbank-street, to Maria, second 
caughter of Cha. Boynton Wood, esq. of 
Up. John-street, and Hayes, Middlesex. 

At St. George’s, Hanover-square, Jas. 
‘hamness Fyler, esq. second son of Sam, 
Ivler, esq. of ‘Iwickenham, to Mary, 
third daughter of Sir J. Frederick, bart. 
vt Burwood Park, Surrey. 

A. Godby, esq. of the General Post 
Office, to Elizabeth, eldest daughter of 
Vim. Jellicae, esq. 

The Archduke Charles of Austria, to 
the Princess Henrietta ot Nassau-Weil- 
burg. 

At Stutgard, the Crown Prince of Wir- 
temberg, to the accamplished Duchess 
Dowager of Oldenbuigh. 

H. Willoughby, esq. M.P. for Newark, 
to Charlotte, eldest daughter of Arch. 
deacon Eyre. 

At South Molton, Thos. Coneybeer, 
esq. to Miss Hannah Thomas. 

—— Brown, esq. banker, of Collump- 
ton, Devon, to Miss Fisher, daughter of 
Mr. J. Fisher, of Dorchester. 
isaac Lovell, esq. of West Haddon 
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House, Notts. to Catherine, youngest 
daughter of Robt. Faux, esq. of Clitf 
House, Leicestershire, 

S. Solomon, M.D). of Gilead House, 
near Liverpool, to Miss Jane Martin, 

W. Wastell, esq. to Louisa, youngest 
daughter of Sir Jonathan Miles, 

Joseph, son of Robt. Ferguson, esq. of 
Carlisle, to Maria Isabella, daughter of 
the late J. Clark, esq. of Bedside House, 
Northumberland, 

At Bristol, Captain Haynes, R.N. to 
Harriet, daughter of Thos. Oliver, esq. 
Park-street.—M. Fisher, esq. of Bland- 
ford, to Sarah, the second daughter of 
Mrs, Neale, Kingsdown. 

Francis, eldest son of John Rogers, 
esq. of Yarlington Lodge, Somerset, to 
Catherine Elizabeth, eldest daughter of 
Benj. Bickley, esq. 

The Rev. Thomas Gaisford, M.A. re- 
gius professor of Greek, Oxford, to He- 
len, second daughter of the late Rev. R. 
Douglas, rector of Salwarp and Hamp- 
ton Lovett, in Worcestershire. 

Mr. Jonathan Wainwright, aged 24, to 
Mrs. Gregory, an accomplished widow of 
75! being the damsel’s sixth husband— 
the three former Scotchmen, and the 
three latter Englishmen! 

At Stoke-upon-Trent, Geo. Johnson, 
esq. of Clifton, to Miss Booth, of Clayton, 
Stattordshire. 

At Derby, Wm. Charles Fiack, of Ca- 
vendish-bridge, esq. to Mrs. Edwards, 
widow of the late N. Edward, esq. 

At Fareham, Hants, Henry Minchin, 
esq. to Miss Maitland, youngest daughter 
of the late D. Maitland, esq. 

At Hampstead, C. Tickel, esq. of 
Southampton, to Elizabeth, second daugh- 
ter of the late Thos. Padget, esq. 

At Ferryfryston, Jos. Jackson, esq. of 
Fairburn, to Margaret Ann, eldest daugl- 
ter of Mr. Alderson, of Ferrybridge. 

At Paris, Colonel Thornton, of sporting 
celebrity. to Priscilla, youngest daughter 
of R. Duins, esq. formerly of Plymouth 
Dockyard, 

‘T. Chattock, esq. of Solihull, Warwick- 
shire, to Jane, eldest daughter of the late 
Samuel Prince, esq. of Bath. 

Major-General W. Brooke, to Mary, 
second daughter of General Nicolls, ol 
Lymington, Hants. : 

At Bath, Major-General Sir C. Wale, 
K.C.B. to Henrietta, eldest daughter, 
and Samuel Prest, esq. of Bristol, 
Mary Anne, youngest daughter of the 
late Rev. ‘T. Brent, of Croscombe, So- 
merset. 

At Fordingbridge, Capt. Andrew Ha- 
milton, yd hight dragoons, to Mary Rose, 
second daughter of the late Major-Gen 
Andrew Hay, 
































































' At Boughton Malherb, Kent, Mr.G 
Matthews, of Charing, to Mrs. Sharp, 
widow, of Egerton. ‘The bride actually 
crossed the road to the bridegroom en 
chemise, previous to tying the nuptial 
knot: the act of thus receiving her being 
supposed to exonerate the husband from 
becoming liable to any debts the lady 
may have incurred before marriage. 
John White, esq. of Up-Cerne House, 


Dorset, to Harriet, youngest daughter of 


G. P. Upton, esq. ot Yeovil. 

Captain H. B. Mends, to Elizabeth, 
eldest danghter of Hugh Webb Bowen, 
esq. Of Camrhos, Pembroke. 

Wm. Clayton, jun. of Hangceliffe, to 
Miss 1. E. Shafton, youngest daughter of 
the late Sir G. Shafion, bart. of Barring- 
ton, Northumberland. 

Captain G, P. Marly, R.N. to Mary, 
daughter of Mr. Edw. Murly, of West 
Coker, near Yeovil. 


Hon. Mr. Powlett, son of the Earl of 


Darlmgton, to Lady Caroline Lowther, 
dangiter of the Earl of Lonsdale. 

At Carlow, Ireland, Lieut,-Colonel Sir 
Ulysses Burgh, aid-de-camp to the Duke 
of Wellington, to Maria, only daughter 
of the late Walter Bagenal, esq. 

Major Henry Shum, of the 6th dragoon 
guards, son of the late G. Shum, esq. 
M.P. for Honiton, to Letitia Anna, eldest 


daughter of Sir Thos, Forster, bart. of 


‘Tellaghan,. 

At Rosebank, Stirlingshire, John Har- 
dic, of Leith, merchant, to Maria, daugh- 
ter of James Henderson, esq. 

At Edinburgh, Win. ‘Telles, esq. to 
Helen, daughter of the late Alexander 
Scott, esq. of Sinton. 

At Ayr, Samuel Inglis Ellegood, esq. 
to Fanny, daughter of the Jate Colonel 
Limond, of the East-India Company’s 
service, 

Thos, Maitland, jum. of Dundrenan, 
esq. advocate, to Isabella Graham, daugh- 
ter of the late James M‘Dowall, esq. 
merchant in Glasgow. 


DEATHS. 


Major-Gen. John Crongey, Margaret- 
street, Hanover-square, 
Win. ‘Turner, esq. of Teddington. 


At his house in Stratford-place, Count | 


Merveldt, Austrian ambassador at this 
conrt, 

\t Clifton, Henry Heertens, esq. late 
Dutch governor of the colony of Dema- 
bara, 


Charles Emanuel, formerly King of 


Sardinia. 

At Southampton, Thos. Hamilton, esq. 
Viec-admiral of the blue, and late com- 
missioner of his Majesty’s navy. 
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At Chiswick, 88, Sam. Farrar, esq. 

At Maidstone, John Stone, esq. 

At Lancaster, the Rev. Lord Viscount 
Fauconberg, D.D. His lordship was for- 
merly chaplain to the Portuguese am- 
bassador, since which he has lived in 
seclusion with his sister and nieces, The 
title is extinct. 

The Rev. Richard Williams, vicar of 
Oakham, Rutland, 

At Bath, the Rev, John Mulso, of 
Twywell, Northamptonshire, and vicar 
of South Stoneham, Hauts, 

At Ely, the Rev. Thos. Waddington, 
D.D. prebendary of Ely. 

At Canterbury, the Rev. Ed, Walsby, 
D.1D), prebendary of that cathedral. 

At Stukeley, the Rev, John Torking- 
ton, D.D. master of Clare Hall, Cam- 
bridge. 

G. Fitzjohn, esq, of Baldock, Herts, 

While leading his squadron to a charge 
on the French imperial guards, Major R, 
Christopher Packe, second son of C. J, 
Packe, esq. of Prestwould. The gallant 
major, who had three horses killed under 
him at the ever-memorable battle of 
Waterloo, met with his death from a stab 
with the bayonet, 

In Great Stanhope-strect, after spend. 
ing the preceding evening apparently in 
good health, Solomon Watson, esq. for 
merly of Clonmell, Ireland, 

Charles Forster, esq. banker, of Wal. 
sall, senior member of the corporation, 
and an active magistrate for that place, 

At Liverpool, George Goring, M.A, of 
Krazen-nose College, Oxford. 

In consequence of falling from his 
horse ina fit, David Parry, esq. of Tyr- 
Coed, Carmarthenshire ; formerly a banker 
at Carmarthen. 

Clement Tudway, esq. M.P. for Wells, 

At Taunton, John Chappell, esq. 

At Swindon, Ambrose Goddard, esq, 
formerly representative for Wilts during 
35 years, 

At Whitby, 78, Mr. Wm. Barker, who 
was a private in the army under Prince 
Ferdinand of Brunswick, at the battle 
Of Minden. 

At Sherborne, 101, Christopher Sevil, 





formerly a well-known tinker, 
Jolin Simpson, esq. an eminent builder, 


} ° . 
of Belmont, Shrewsbury, who tor some 


| ration, 72. 


years had been engagea in forming the 
roads, bridges, and canals through the 
highlands of Scotland. 

Rev. John Rendle, vicar of Wide- 
combe in the Moor, Devon; author of 
' the Histery of ‘Tiberius, ately published, 

At Putney, Robert Hankey, esq. go 
vernor of the London Assurauce.Corpo- 


S 


or 
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John Neale, esq of Kempsey Lodget, 
Worcestershire. 

At Torpoint, Miss Hall, daughter of 
the late Admiral Hall. 

Lieut..Gen. R. Tolson, of the East- 
India Company’s service. 

At Chester, the Hon. Mrs, Aston, relict 
of Col. Harvey Aston. 

Col. Beaumont, of Crowmarsh, near 
Wallingford. 

At Kempsey, Major-Gen. Jeffery Am- 
herst, governor of Upton Castle, and 
colonel of the East Worcester Local 
Militia, 

At Ludlow, Rich. Nash, esq. 

Rear-Admiral Heath, of Fahan, co. 
Londonderry. 

At Ogilvie Cottage, near Exeter, Wm. 
Harris, esq. 

At Cheltenham, Wm. Lewis, esq. of 
Alderley. 

Master King, of great celebrity in the 
musical world. 

At Wargrave, Berkshire, Rich, Mat- 
thews, jun. esq. 

The Rev. Baldwin Wake, rector of 
Riddlesworth, Norfolk, and uncle to Sir 
Wm, Wake. 

Mrs. Frances Edgell, relict of H. Ed- 
gell, esq. of Standerwick-court, and 
sister to the late Lord Chiet Justice 
Eyre. 

At Edinburgh, Wm. Forbes, esq. of 
Sallander, 72, bequeathing the greatest 
fortune ever left in Scotland.—Lieut.- 
Col. James Grant, 60th foot.—George 
Somner, esq. 

At Dumbarton, Mr. Paul Holland 
Searson, comedian. His death was oc- 
casioned by a severe fit of intoxication, 
brought on by av immoderate and im- 
proper joy, on receiving 1200], trom a 
near relation in the north of Ireland, 

At Elderslie House, Miss C. F. Speirs, 
daughter of A. Speirs, esq. M.P. for 
Renfrew, and grand-daughter of Lord 
Dundas, 


At Mersburgh, on the Lake of Con- | 


Stance, 81, Mesmer, the discoverer of 
animal magnetism. 

In India, Wm, Cockburn Ross, esq. 
eldest surviving son of John Cockburn 
Ross, esq. of Shandwick. 

At sea, on his passage home (via Chi- 
na), Hugh Munro, esq. of the civil ser- 


vice, Bombay, son of the late Gen, Sir | 


Hector Munro, K.B. 

At Breitenzorg, island of Java, G. A, 
Addison, esq. son of John Addison, esq. 
of Bengal, heir-at-law to the author of 
the Spectator. 

Off Mobile, on board of his Majesty's 
ship Norge, Mr. Alexander Seott, mid- 


Shipman, eldest son of Charics 8cott,eoq. , nature, On this he expatiated with as 
inuch warmth as though it was a gre 


t Criggic. 





| 








In consequence of a wound receive 
when acting with the storming party 
against Fort Kalunga, in India, Donald 
Keith Macdonald, 8th dragoons, son of 
Norman Macdonald, esq. Scalpa. 

At Jamaica, Mrs. Douglas, wife of 
Major Stuart Douglas, 21st foot. 

At Grenada, Abraham Charles Adye, 
esq. his Majesty’s attorney-general fo: 
that island. 

SAMUEL WHITBREAD, esq. on the 6th 
instant, was found dead in his dressing. 
room, at his house in Dover-street,— 
The melancholy death of this eminent, 
intrepid, and steady patriot, has excited 
so much interest and anxiety, that we 
should be wanting in our duty to the 
public if we did not publish all the par- 
ticulars which have transpired ; and the 
following evidence is completely satis. 
factory as to the cause of the tragi¢ 
event which has afflicted all classes of 
society in this country. On the inquest, 
the first witness examined was J. Wil. 
shire, esq. of Hertfordshire, from whose 
deposition it appeared that he was a most 
particular friend of the deceased. A 
few weeks ago he received an applica- 
tion from the family of Mr. Whitbread, 
to come to town for the purpose of 
soothing their afilicted feelings, and, if 
possible, by fellowship, to rouse and re- 
store the deceased from the lethargy and 
dull melancholy that was then operating 
upon him. On his arrival in town, he 
found his friend in a low desponding 
state; and, notwithstanding every exer- 
tion, he could but occasionally sueceed 


'in shaking off the melancholy which 
| seemed to have seized fast hold of him, 


or cause him to retract or give up the 
irregular notions and incoherent expres- 
sions he had continually adopted. He 
intreated Mr. Whitbread also to retire 
from those pursuits, and that intense ap- 
plication, which apparently disturbed 
his imagination to a degree bordering on 
despair. Mr. W. listened on all occa- 
sions to his advice, and in many instances 
promised to adhere to it. He complain- 
ed, however, bitterly, that he felt he had 
become completely unfit for business— 
that his public life was extinct—that he 
was derided—in skort, that he had be- 
come “ an ontcast of society.” An eveu- 
ing or two before the fatal transaction, 
his friend and he dined together. Mr. 
W. was in excellent health, and conduct- 
ed himself in that clear and energetic 
way by which he has always been distin- 
guished ; after dinner, however, his mind 
at once forsook him, and he commenced 


| an argument of a most idle and ridiculous 


at 





























national question. 
occasion endeavoured to restore his rea- 
son, and pointed out to him the absurdity 
as well as improbability of his state- 
ments. Mr. W., however, persisted in 
his phrensied declarations ; and, among 
other things, stated that charges of a 
serious nature were exhibited against 
him, as well by the public voice as by 
communications : this was also resisted 
as erroneous by his friend. 
ever, with much warmth, undertook to 
prove it by his secretary, who, he said, | 
could produce documents to the fact. | 
The secretary, being m the house, was 
instantly called, and contronted with | 
him, when the whole of what he (Mir. W.) | 
had stated turned out to be a mere fa- | 
brication of the brain. ‘The reason of | 
the deceased seemed again restored for 
a short time, and he bowed in silent | 
submission of his error. The evidence | 
of Mr. Wilshire went to prove a variety 
of other incidents relative to the de- 
ceased for several months, all of which 
went to establish a settled derangement 
of the mind of his lamented triend.—Mr. 
Holland, also a magistrate, residing at 
Epsom, and a particular friend, corro- 
borated the account of Mr, Wilshire, 
Some weeks ago he had noticed an ex- 
traordinary stupor and dullness about 
him, and, imagining that it arose from 
intense study and application, he en- 
treated him to spend a few days in the 
country, at his (Mr. Holland’s) seat. 
\fter mach ditheulty he succeeded, and 
Mr. W. accompanied him to Epsom, On 
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Mr. W. how- | 





the day of their arrival, Me. W. was in 
apparent good health and spirits, talked 
rationally, and retired to rest cheertully. 
On his appearance, however, the follow- 
ing morning, being asked by Mr. H. 
how he did, and how he slept? Mr. W. 
replied, “ he was very ilJ, indeed, and 
had not enjoyed half am hour's rest dur- 
ing the night:” he then added, ‘ he 
must forego the kind invitation of his 
friend, and vo to town; a vast deal of | 
public business remained to be done, | 
and, thorgh he was incapable of per- 
forming it, he would struggle at it, and 
dothe best he could.” Mr. Holland fur- 
ther related, that he had accompanied | 
Mr. W. toa meeting of the proprietors 
of Drury Lane Theatre, where he was 
called to the chair: on that oceasion, 
Mr. W. scarcely opened his lips, and sat 
lu the chair ina senseless state, looking 
With vacant melancholy upon all around | 
him. On their retiring from the meeting, 
Mir. W. observed to his friend, “ You | 
‘ave How an Opportunity of seeing my 
neapacity for public business; eight or | 


} CVEx 


len years ago J could pretend to do bu- which altogether have ever been coasi- 
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His friend on this | siness, but now T feel a total incompe- 


tence, and IT am only despised for my 
services.” Various other facts were re- 
lated by Mr. Holland, which demonstiated 
in the strongest manner the mental de- 
rangement of the deceased.—After the 
evidence of John Weir was taken, which 
detailed the manner of his death by a 
razor, &c. the coroner left it to the jury 
to decide ; but stated, that in his opinion 
a clearer instance of derangement had 
never come before him, in which the 
jury, after a moment’s consideration, 
unanimously concurred.—-Mr. Whitbread 
was a patriot in the truest sense of the 
word; that is to say, he loved his coun- 
try, for and with her peculiar virtues, 
Iie was as tree and independent, for 
instance, in lis own individual person, 
as he wished her to be in the aggregate. 
He was of no party, though he generally 
sided with the one he thought best. He 
was clear, candid, uncompromising, in- 
flexible; a robust speaker as well as 
talker, rather than an elegant or pro- 
found one. What he wanted in absolute 
genius was more than made up to him by 
his acknowledged public virtue: he 
completely shewed, by his superior effect 
in the House of Commons over the best- 
informed and most brilliant men, that, if 
“knowledge is power,” as it undoubt- 
ediy is, virtue is a still greater one; or, 
at least, that virtue with sound sense will 
take the lead of wisdom itself without 
virtue--if there be such a thing. So 
great was the power which he thus exer- 
cised, that not only did he succeed in 
carrying objects of which every body 
else might have despaired, but he pos- 
an actual over-awing influence 
upon the most secret designs of ministers, 

nay, even upon the commonest points 
to be carried by private individuals ; and 
thus did an incalculable quantity of good 
to the country in the way of prevention, 
Latterly, indeed, the prominence of his 
name upon the debates respecting the 
destinies of Europe at large extended 
this influence beyond the sphere of his 


sessed 


/own country ; and he may be said to 


have possessed a voice at the council- 
boards of the very allied sovereigns. In 
short, Mr. Whitbread was an epitome of 
the national character: it was he who 
represented the straight-forward good 
sense, the warmth of heart, sometimes 
indiscreet, but always generous,—the 


| simple manners, sometimes abru; ¢, but 


always kind,—the sturdy honesty, some- 
times abrupt, but always conststent,— 
the shrewd penetration, ever active, but 
candid,—the boldness of spirit, 
sometimes violent, but always steady,~~ 
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dered as the infallible marks of a genuine 
Englishman, His exterior was as Eng- 
lish as his mind: his steady eye—his 
countenance deeply marked with thought- 
fulness, but fluctuating with feeling—his 
sober gait—his unaffected gestures 

even the decided vigorous cast of his 
erson, gave assurance of a man who 
Leiehend to a country where the naked 
Soul might walk abroad and feel no 
Shame . where, as vet, the corrupt mum- 
meries of a corrupt civilization are not 
Recessary for the support of a public 
reputation; where, as yet, there is none 
of the imbecility of denaturalised states. 
The very plainness of his dress shewed 
that he was one of that people among 
whom the consciousness of internal rec- 
titude is esteemed as the surest property 
and the noblest ornament. Those who 
wish to form a correct estimate of his 
character must hot look to two or three 
particular speeches, but to the whole 
tenor of his public life; they will then 
see a consistency of action which was to 
be found in few other public men; they 
will see a man always the strenuous and 
watchful opponent of administration, 
not from any paltry ambition of place, 
but on the greatest constitutional ground 
of operating as a check to the natural 
tyranny of high power; they will see a 
patriot, who, while his heart glowed at 
the proud triamphs of his own country- 
men, could find leisure to think of the 
welfare of other nations besides his own, 
they will see an advocate, ever accessi- 
ble and ever ready to support the cause 
of the injured, whether it was an op- 
pressed alien, or over-punished convict, 
or an insulted princess; they will sec 
that union of talent and perseverance, 
of justice and of courage, of eloquence 
and of sound sense, which makes the 
cause of truth as irresistible as it is re- 
spectable, People who think only of 
ministerial majorities will call this an 
exaggerated statement, and say that too 
much importance was attaciied to the 
labours of this distinguished member. 
They have not thoroughly considered 
the subject. Mr. Whitbread conld not 
indeed command a majority of vetes, but 
on most important occasions he com- 
manded a majority of opinions, Above 
all, he commanded and guided the sense 
of the nation; a force ten times more 
cay than the House of Commons, 
yecause it always, directly or indirectly, 
influences the conduct of that assembly, 
To this the proudest minister is forced 
to bow: with reference to this, he fabri- 
tutes every measure; a piece of medi- 





tated tyranny is clipped away front this 
law; a patch of desirable fraud is torn 
away from that arrangement; and coy. 
ruption itself is quietly purged of the 
most acrid particles of its poison. Such 
is the power of a great moral che ck, 
when directed by an able and honest 
man: and such was the attention paid 
by Mr. Whitbread to every branch of 
paramentary business, such was his 
acuteness, and such his fearlessness, that 
many a dirty parish or county job has 
been stripped of half its intended base. 
ness, lest it should be noticed and de. 
nounced by that vigilant and Upright 
commoner. This was an elevation of 
dignitied usefulness, to which the most 
sanguine ambition could hardly hope 
to aspire; and to this height he had raised 
himself by the sheer force of consistency, 
The loss of such a man is matter of most 
unfeigned sorrow to every honest Eng- 
lishman, and seems indeed not easily to 
be made up. He was the ready advo- 
cate of individuals ; the unwearicd op- 
poser of corruption; and supplied, in 
his own single person, a host of useful 
men,—Mr. Whitbread was bom in 1758, 
the only son of the third daughter of 
Earl Cornwailis. After having passed 
through Eton and Oxtord with distin- 
snished credit, he was sent by his father 
to make the tour of Europe, under the 
superintendance of the late Mr. Coxe, 
celebrated for his publications on Swit 
zerland and Russia. ‘The advantages ot 
such an opportunity were not lost, and 
Mr. Whitbread then stored his mind with 
that vast and comprehensive magazine 
of knowledge which he has since so 
happily and usefully employed. brem 
his first entrance into life, he warmly 
attached himself to the late Mr. Fea, 
and was a zealous supporter of that (lise 
tinguished statesman. His private lite, 
however amiable, was merged in the supes 
rior importance of his public avocations, 
He died in his 57th year, leaving Lady 
Elizabeth, his wite (sister to Earl Grey), 
to lamenta loss, great to society, and to 
them irreparable, ‘To sum up his de- 
scription, bodily and mental, he was ot 
a stout person; a vigorous and charac- 
teristic cast of countenance; simple 
his dress; strong in his demeanour, 4 
generous user of his substance; goce- 
hearted, but, we believe, uneven ten 
pered; a well-informed and acute ming; 
a ready and torcible speaker; a wum 
friend ; a candid enemy; ap incorrapt 
ble patriot. “ Peace be with his mir 
mities, and blessings on his memory, FOF 
all the good he did us with his strength: 
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LADIES FASHIONABLE DRESSES. 


oe 


MORNING COSTUME. 
VY ORNING dress made of French 


cambric, and ornamented with ce 
lestial-blue ribbon, trimmed at the feet 
with triple tlounces, which are finished 
with bows of the same colour. The back 
is peculiarly neat, drawn with broad and 
full slides, and trimmed with French 
work ; the front is crossed as a handker- 
chief, and trimmed with quilled éulle, or 
ribband; the sleeves are full, but not 
quite so much so as in our last: they are 
slashed with lace and ribband. This 
dress is worn with a ruff of worked mus. 
lin, drawn with celestial blue ribband, 
cn suite. 

Bonnet of white chip and pearl-co- 
loured sattin, edged and tied under the 
chin with celestial-blue ribband, and or- 
namented with a rich plume of feathers, 
edged with blue to correspond. 

‘The hair dressed full in front. Neck- 





lace and ear-rings of coral. Patent silk | 
stockings. Slippers, or half-boots of pa'e | 


blue kid. Gloves to correspond. 

Sarsnet spencers of evening or morn- 
ing primrose, or violet colours, are much 
worn, as well as those of celestial-blue. 

PROMENADE DRESS. 

Made of white crape, and worn over 
white sarsnet. The body made very full, 
with cases of various colours ; long 
sleeves, very fult at the top, but gradu- 
ally diminishing to the wrist, richly trim- 
med with ¢udle round the neck and the 
bottom of the dress. The petticoat quite 
as short, or rather shorter, than in our 
last. The Waterloo hat, made in moss 
silk or straw of a peculiar fineness, lined 
with fluted sattin, and ornamented with 
a rich plume of evening-primrose or 
Straw-coloured feathers. ‘This hat is 
quite new and exceedingly tasteful, but 


tlle shape differs very little from that of 


the O'Neil bomet, which we described 
in our last number. A scarf of patent 
vet, richly embroidered, and thrown 
‘arelessly over the shoulders, 


EVENING COSTUME. 

A Waterloo gauze of white, pink, or 
evening primrose, over a white sattin 
slip, terminating at the feet with rich 
triple flounces of blond lace, headed 
with a broad border of convolvuluses, 
appliqued with jessamine ard mignio- 
hette. The back drawn with an easy 


| 


| 





nearly to the bottom of the waist, and 
trimmed all round, back and trout, with 
quilling of blond lace, to correspond 
with the bottom of the dress ; handsome 
cord and tassels confine the waist, and 
tie in front. The sleeves, which are 
quite novel, full at the top, diminish 
gradually, and are finished at the bottom 
with blond lace. 

There is no alteration in the form 
of the hair, which is dressed in the same 
costume as in our last; but there is 
a new-invented hat, which is uncom- 
monly elegant, and singularly appro- 
priate for the season: it 1s composed of 
patent net, crape, and whalebone, orna- 
mented with a novel trimming, and an 
elegant plume of ostrich feathers. The 
shape is peculiarly tasteful, and so very 
becoming, that we anticipate it will be 
a wniversal favourite, 

Nechlace, ear-rings, and bracelets of 
pearls, White kid shoes and gloves, 
kan ot lama silver. 


GENERAL OBSERVATIONS. 

We fully expected that the general 
mourning that was announced for the 
lamented death of the Duke of Bruns- 
wick, who was killed at the battle of 
Waterloo, and the many family mourn- 
ings which of necessity would take place 
aiter such a sanguinary contest, would 
have thrown a damp over any noveltics 
in the world of fashion this month. ‘The 
mourning, however, though very great, 


'has not been near so general as it was 


expected, and the fashionable novelties 
has not been less than in any preceding 
month, The battle of Waterloo las 
viven a name to a new article tor ladies’ 
dresses, which we think not very appro- 
priate, since this article is very thin and 
flimsy, which cannot be said of the battle, 
than which nothing could be more deci- 
sive. A very tasty and elegant hat, for 
the morning costume or promenade, is 
also named from it. In addition to these 
articles, we have also desembed several 
novelties in the form of dress, corsets, 
AC. 

Muslins, gauzes, French washing silks, 
French cambrics, sarsnets, and poplins, 
are all worn in the promenade costume ; 
the two latter chiefly as spencers,— 
French cambric is in great esiimation, 
and makes a most clegant deshabille, 

Worked borderings for flounces, trim- 


tulness, and brought jo a point reaching | mings, &c. are now generally introduced 






























































Hortulana., 


The prevailing colours are celestial 
blue and morning and evening prim. 
rose, 

Mrs, Ercnts,of 91, New Bond-street 
(o whom we are indebted for the fashions 


flowers. 
Flowers are much worn within doors | of this month, has invented a ney stay 
in which she has united novelty and 


in the morning costume, and feathers in 

the promenade or carriage costume. elegance: it displays the shape to the 
There is no alteration in the manner | greatest advantage, in all its native ease 

of wearing the hair since our last num- | and gracefulness; gives support to the 

ber, figure, and dignity to the gait, 
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In the stead of lace, which, if used, is 


now also worked in a rich border. 
In half-dress, caps still continue very 


general, and are worn with bouquets of 
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AUGUST. 
i Now jocund Summer, with her honied breath ' 
Sweetninug the golden grain and blithsome gale, P 
Displays her sua-burnt face 
Beneath her hat of straw, 
ae 
MUE powerful influence of the solar beams now ripens the various sorts of grain 
8 destined for the food of men and cattle. This month is the principal season of 
: harvest, except in the more northern parts, where it is often much later, and pro- 
, tracted to October or even November. The southern counties of England yield 


their valuable produce of hops this mone, 
‘The number of plants in flower is greatly diminished in this month, those which 








a me 

‘ i lately bloomed running fast to seed. At the beginning of the month, melilot, rue, 
ry water-parsnip, horehound, water-nunt, the orpine, and the gentiana amarella, have 
i their flowers full blown. ‘The numerous varieties of the heath are now in all their 
i beauty. ‘Towards the end of the month, the wild orach, the sweet gale, the wild 
sf clary, the golden rod, the mutk-thistle, and the ladies’-traces, are in full bloom, 

; i The scarcity of flowers, however, at this season is amply repaid by an abundance 

' f of fruits of various kinds and hnes. 


—-—The mealy plum 

Hangs purpling, or displays an amber hue ; 

The luscious fig, the tempting pear, the vine, 

Perchance that in the noon-tide eve of light 

asks glad in rich festoons. ‘The downy peach, 

Blushing like youthful checks; the nectarine full 

Ot lavish juice.— BIDLakeE. 
Propagate aromatic plants, by slips or cuttings of sage, hyssop, winter-savory, amd 
Cut down, in the beginning of this month, the decayed tlower-stems of 


meet 


majoram. 
these, and shorten the straveling young roots. 
Plant the autumnal Gowering bulbs taken up last May, and in dry weather be 
This is a proper time to propagate saxifrage. Auricula 
The seedling auriculas and polyanthuses 


; 
) 
. 
¥ 


not sparing of water, 
plants should be shitted into tresh earth. 
may be pricked out from the seed bed; also sow auricula and polyanihus seed, 

remove crown-imperial roots, mar- 









Plant out carnation and swect-william layers ; 
lagons, and red lilies, also the roots of bulbous and Persian iris: likewise the roots 
of the crocus, narcissus, jonquil, and treterallies. This should be done as the leaves 
fade; and offsets should be taken off and replanted, ‘Transplant seedlings, peren- 
nials,and biennials, All hedges should now be clipped. Sow sweet-peas, Venus’s 
navelwort, dwarf annual stocks, Lobal's catehfly, chrysanthemums, sweet-sultan, 
&c. and most of the umbiliferous plants. Sow also seeds 
as tulips, hyacinths, narcissuses, irises, crocusses, CrOWn- 


ae ne maar mapa eins ae 


— 


Adonis, Indian seabius, 
of bulbous tlower-roots : 
imperials, treterallies, lilies, martagons, Xe. 

inoculate orange and lemon trees ; give them some fresh earth, and do not omit 
i watering, 
This is the best time to clip hedges—hawthorn, holly, yew, privet, hornbeam, 
Continue to mow grass-walks and law?) 









5. 





: elm, lime, Ac.; clip also box-edgin 
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and keep gravel-walks clear of weeds, The flower borders, beds, and shrubbery 
compartments, should be kept neat. Budding may still be performed. 

Shitt such green-house shrubs and succulent plants as require larger pots, Pra. 
pagate aloes by slips. 
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MONTHLY KALENDAR, 


 — 
AUGUST. 
Soon as the morning trembles o’er the sky, 
And unperceiv’d unfolds the spreading day, 
Betore the ripen'd tield the reapers stand 
Iu fair array. 
- ie 
UGUST is painted as a fierce-looking youth m a flame-coloured garment, and 
crowned with a garland of wheat, having a sickle under his belt anda basket of 
fruit on his arm; near him the sign of Virgo, the Virgin, which the Sun enters on 
the 24th. Augustus Cawsar gave this month (formerly Sextilis) his own name, being 
the month in which he was first appointed consul, when he celebrated three 
triamphs, when he reduced Egypt, and when he put an end to the civil wars, It 
was called by the Saxons arn-monat, or barn-monai, when the barns wer tilled with 
corn. 

t, Tuesday.— Lammas Day. It is said to have been so called beeause anciently 
those who held land of the metropolitan see of York were, by their tenure, to 
bring on this day a lamb alive into the church at ligh-méss. Other authors des 
rive it froma Saxon word, signifying lou/t-mass, because it was customary then to 
bring an offering of a loaf made of new wheat. Inthe Roman church it is gene- 
rally called St. Peter in Fetters, in commemoration of that apostle’s imprison. 
ment. 

®, Wednesday.—The Sun rises 4h. 20m.; sets 7 h, 42 m, 

% Thursday. “Twilight ends 10h, 27m, 

4. Friday. Day 15 h. 14m. lone, 

5. Saturday,— New Moon, at 7 in the morning, 

6. ELEVENTH SUNDAY AFTER TRINITY. 

Transfiguration, A testival in commemoration of the miraculous change of our 
Saviour’s appearance on the holy mount, when he was beheld in glorious majesty 
conversing with Moses and Elias, by Peter, James, and John, who being over. 
shadowed by a cloud, there issued thence a voice, saymig, “ This is my beloved 
Son, hear him!” = It was instituted by Pope Calixntus im 1455. 

7. Monday,— Name of Jesus. This festival appears to have been instituted in com- 
memoration of the appearance of the angel to Joseph, announcing to lim that the 
child of which his wife, the Virgin Mary, was pregnant was conceived of the 
Holy Ghost, and that he should eall his name Jesus, 

& ‘Tuesday.—Venus is with the Moon. 

°. Wednesday.—Saturn sets 4h. morning. 

10, Thursday,—St. Lawrence, Tle was a native of Spain, and instrueted by Xystus 
the Martyr, who, on being raised to the popedom in 257, ordained Lawrence, and 
appointed him the first of the seven deacons who served the Roman church, Tie 
Pretect of Rome, eager to possess the riches of the church, sent tor Lawrence, to 
Whom these treasures were intrusted, and commanded him to produce then, 
The saint produced, as such treasures, the poor who were supported by the 
church; on which the prefect, in a transport of rage, declaved that he should die 
by imches. After other torme nts, he was extended ona large gridivon, made on 
purpose, and then gradually burned to death, 10th August, 258. King Philip of 
Spain, having gained an important victory on the festival of St. Lawrence, erected 
In honour of him the Escunial, the largesi palace in Europe, cousisting of courts 
ald quadrangles, all in the shape of a gridiron. On the church of St. Lawrence 
Jewry, London, the vane of the steeple is in the form of a gridiron. 

11, Priday.—The Dog-days end. First Quarter of the Moon, i1 at night. The 
Hersehe! planet will appear stationary. 

12. Saturday.—The Prince of Wales born igth August, 1762; appointed Regent 
6th February, 1811, 

13, TWELetH SUNDAY AFTER Trinity.Old Lammas Day, 

14, Monday. —The Plejades rise 1th, 48m, - 
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15. Tuesday.—Assumption. A festival instituted by the church of Rome in honoay 
of the Virgin Mary, who they believe was taken up soul and body into heaven, 

16. Wednesday.—The Duke of York born 16th August, 1763. 

17. Thursday.—Jupiter sets 8 h. 41 m. afternoon. 

18. Friday.— Mars rises 9h. 13 m, afternoon. 

19. Saturday.— Full Moon, 1¥ at night. 

20. THIRTEENTH SUNDAY AFTER TRINITY. 

21. Monday.—The Duke of Clarence, born 2tst August, 1763. 

2. Tuesday.—Day break ¢ h. 38 m. 

¢3. Wednesday.—Twilight ends 9h. 19 m. 

24, Thursday.—The Sun enters the sign Virgo, or the Virgin, 4m. past 2, momins. 

St. Bartholomew.—He was one of our Saviour’s twelve apostles, and, as such 

after the resurrection, penetrated even to farther India to propagate the faith, 
He returned to the north-west parts of Asia, and travelled into Lycaonia and tp 
Armenia, where he sutfered martyrdom, having been flayed alive. This day w;!! 
ever be remembered for the horrid massacre of Protestants in 1662, when 100,0U00 
were butchered in France. , 

25. Friday.—Length of the day, 14 hours; night, 10 hours. 

26. The Moon and planet Mars are in conjunction. 

27. FOURYEENTH SUNDAY AFTER Trinity.—Last Quarter of the Moon, 10 at night, 

28. St. Axgustine. This champion of the faith was born at Tageste, a smal! town in . 
Numidia, where he etudied, as he di:l afterwards at Madowra and at Carthage, 
and became a learned and able professor of philosophy and rhetoric. When he 
bevan to study the Scriptures, their simplicity disgusted him, and he remained 
long in religious perplexity, until, by the doctrines of St. Ambrose, Bishop of 
Milan, he became a thorongzi: convert in the year 386, and the S2d of his axe b 
when he was ordained prices, and evinced the most zealous piety, administering 
to every one’s necessities at h's house near Carthage, where all things were in 
common. In 391 he was chose») bishop of Hippo. During the siege of Hippo 
by the Vandals, he was seized with a tcver, which carried him off in 450. He is 
ove of the most voluminous and brilliant writers of the Roman church. 

29. Tresday.—St. John Baptist beheaded. This day was formerly denominated 
Festum collctionis sancti Johannis Baptista, or the festival of collecting the relic 
of St. John the Baptist; but since tt has, by corruption, become Festum decolis- 7 
tionis, or the festival of his decollation by order of the tetrach Herod, His nate 
vity is celebrated on the 24th of June. 

so. W ednesday.— ‘The days decrease 2h, 52m, 

31. Thursday.—Sun rises 5h. 11m. ; sets 5h. 49 m. 

















TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Our next number will contain, S. H. B. on “ Protestant Nunneries,’ QUEDEM 68 
* Black Beitles,” and the poetical favour of S. W. X. Z. 

There are also under consideration, the “ Reasonable Wife,” the ‘* Vision of Faney, 
and the ** Dress of the Quakers.” 

We regret that we cannot admit SopHta’s sentiments upon the Trinity, but subjects 0 
pure’y theolegica! are not within our plan. 

We shail attend to the Metrical Romance of “ the Orphans” in our Reriew. 

The Lincs by EL1za require much correction before they can be properly presented to 
the public, a’though they clvarly prove the existence of a poeticul feeling mm their author, 
whose modest difidence is extremely amiable. | 

We have no doubt that the Rencontre between the Harper and Ballad-singer was truly 
humourous to a looker-on; but, as the humour im these instances is rather in the mame 
than the matter, it is difficult to convey it by literary means. The point would tell, bus 
will not read, well. 

The “ Wreath of Woodbine,” and “ Verses to Ellen,” cannot be admitted without 
alterations and corrections, which we cannot venture to take without permission. 

W—'s Hint shall be a‘tended to. 

The favours of our correspondent U. M., whether in prose or verse, will be highly esteemes 

Persons abroad who wish to be supplied with the BritisH Lapy’s MAGAZINE ever 
month, as published, may hue them sent, free of postage, to New YORK, QUEBEC 
HALIFAX, &e. &c. or tv any part of the West INpD1Es, at Tuo Guineas per Annum, 
Mr. Thornlili, General Post ‘Office. 1. Sheriocrne-lane: to LISBON, HAMBL RGH, Ca- 
piz, GIBRALTAR, MALva, or ¢o any part of the MEDITERRANEAN, by Mr. Serjea™, 
22, Sterhorne-lane: also to the C.Pe or Goon Hope, or any part of the East INDIES, 
by Mr, Guy, at the East-India House, 








































































